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**Most picturesque 
thing I saw in Amer- 
ica.’’— Herbert Spencer. 






All that you want to know 
about the beauties of this loveliest 
of waters and its wealth of accom- 
modations set forth in 


Issued by the Delaware & 
Hudson, mailed on receipt of 6 
cents postage. 
of Lake George, the excellence 
and variety of its hotel accommo- 
dations, and convenient train ser- 
vice make it an ideal spot for week 
end trips. 

This hand book treats also of 
numerous other resorts of cool 
Northern New York. 

New and accurate map of Lake | 
George free on request. 


A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Albany, N. Y. 


AROUND the WORLD 


A tour de luxe sailing west- 
ward October 6. Booklet. 


H. W, DUNNING & CO. 
Boston, Mass, 








102 Cong’! House, 





FREE TRIP 

Orient E iven t 
party of four. BABCOCK’S EUROPEAN 
OUR, 1137 Dean 8t., Brooklyn,N. Y. 


“A Summer Paradise” 


The accessibility | 





HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 
** Hendrick Hudson” 
“ ” 

New York” and “Albany” 
| Leave New York 8:40 A.M. Mary Powell, 
1:45 P.M. Albany, 8:30 A.M. Sundays 
excepted. 

General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier. 














Woodlawn 
West 
Newron, 
Mass. 


A private high-grade sanitarium exclu- 
sively for the care and treatment of 
EPILEPSY. Terms moderate. Address 
Dr. H. W. HAMMOND, Medical Superintendent. 








HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


of good ability and strong persona)- 
ity to represent Dodd, Mead & Co. 
in all parts of the United States, 
References required. Address 

DODD, MEAD & CO.,New York City 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE ADVERTISER has several slightly 
used hand-operated Burroughs Adding and 
Listing Machines for sale at a liberal dis- 
count from the price of a new machine. 

| These machines are as good as new and will 

| last a lifetime. They have been displaced 

| by the latest style Burroughs Electric. I 
will be glad to quote prices on request. 

} **BURROUGHS” 


Toledo, Ohio. 





| 7 Spitzer Arcade 





Typewriters.—Hammond, Franklin, $10.00; 
Remington, $12.00; Smith Premier, §15.00; 
Oliver, $29.00. Year's guarantee. Send for 
Catalog. HARLEM TYPEWRITER EX- 
CHANGE, Rm. 37, 217 W. 125th St., N. Y. 





TYPEWRITERS Slaughtered; Underwoods, 

















COLLVER TOURS 


(AWAY - FROM -THE-USUAL 


ROUND THE WORLD 


JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 
424 Boylston Street Boston 








SKETCH ARTIST 
of Bohemian instincts and broad sympa- 
| thies, able to assume a role on occasion and 
| unafraid of “roughing it,” to go as mate 
with young author on tramp through Eng- 
landand Germany. Prospects: variety, ad- 
venture, enlargement of mind, and possible 
subsequent financial. returns. xpense: 


$300-$400. Write, Wanderlust, Literary Digest. 


DAY in CAPERNAUM 


A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 
12mo. Cloth, 75cts. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 








Sorpanizer ofa |“ Fhe Garondah” "7." 


Special attention given to the table. Write 
| for booklet. F.C. Toof, Rainbow Lake, N.Y. 








A MIDSUMMER CARNIVAL OF FUN 





From 


Coast 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


“The humor is genuine, original 
and benign. The spirit is one mi en- 
gaging fellowship and sunny faith. 
My friend finds the 





THEY’RE HOLDING THEIR SIDES OVER 


Smiling Round the World 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 


FUN AND TRAVEL 


“There are many cheerful, amusin 
incidents of travel. It is a very read- 
able and entertaining book.” —Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, 





world a good one 
and makes it better.” 

StT.CLaAiR McCKEL- 
WAY, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“A very interesting 
book.” —GEN. NEL- 
SON A, MILES, Wash- 
ington, D.C 





A WORLD OF 
WORLD-WIDE 
LAUGHS sand different things 


Rochester, N. Y 

“A marvelous lot of 
‘sunny stuff ’ is to be 
found in Mr. Wilder’s 
latest book. He mer- 
rily prattles of a thou- 





and of as many dif- 





“Mr. Wilder is al- 
ways interesting and never more so 
than in this book.”—MELVILLE E., 


ferent people.” —/ec- 
ord, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
“In addition to the keen enjoyment 





sociated Press, N. \ 
“The book is up to 
the standard of ‘ Mer- 
rily Yours’ in its abun- 
dance of wit and hu- 
morand is thoroughly 
readable and amus- 


STONE, President As- 
A ME 





GO-ROUND 
OF FUN 


elicit from the under- 
current of humor run- 
ning through the 
volume the book 
gives a vivid picture 
of life as it is lived in 
distant lands.” 


which the reader will 
RRY- 








ing.” — Telegraph, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Decorated cloth cover. 12mo. Profusely Illustrated. Price $1.50 


—Journal, Boston, 
Mass. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





44-60 East 23d Street, New York 








ed Typewriter E£x., 245 B’way, N. Y. Reliable. 





| 

| $teel Filing-Cabinet, fire and dust-proof, 
| secure, Ornamental, spacious; for business 
| and professional men, $35 to $9. Other sup- 


ed 





plies. Chamberlin & Co., 150 Nassau St. N.Y, 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions. 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress: sample free. 








PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. x. S.& A. B. LACEY, 

Rooms 18 to 28 Pacitic Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. Established 1869, 





PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee, 
and advertised at our expense. Wide awake 
inventors should write for booklet on **Pat- 
ents That Pay.”’ 

D. SWIFT & CO., 7& E, Washington, D. C. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 








AUTOMOBILES (new), high grade, can 
be bought from us positively cheaper than 
manufacturers’ prices. We buy for spot 
cash; wonderful what ready money will do. 
We apply and carry out the same argument 
relative to second-hand cars. You cannot 
afford to overlook our offers. Send for list. 
Also ask for our new 100-page catalog num- 
ber 126 on supplies. You will be agreeably 
surprised with the figures and certainly 
satisfied with the goods. For reductions in 
the price of tires, the best quelity of fresh 
goods, we have noequal. TIMES SQUARE 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, largest dealers 
in new and second-hand automobiles in 
the world, 1599 Broadway, New York; 1832 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY 
| RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIO RAM 


pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, ete. Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 

RIFE Ram COo., 2197 Trinity Bldg. New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail. Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies a specialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
gentlemen. 2cts. for particulars. Robt. L. 
Johnston, 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre,Pa. 

















Watertone, absolutely permanent, platinum 
finish. State kind wanted. Carbona Photo 
Paper Co., 103 No. 2nd Street, Minneapolis. 





FILMS DEVELOPED FREE if 5c. is 
enclosed with each 6-ex or 5lc. with each 
12-ex roll for 6or 12 prints from best nega- 
tives. Any size up to 4x5. 

PERKINS & CO., Box 425, Salem, Mass. 


FOR MEN» 


BUY CIGARS FROM THE FACTORY. 
That’s one way to economize. Our SIGNER 
CIGAR is a big, liberal smoke. Invincible 
| shape—5% in.—banded. Looks and smokes 
| like a 10c. cigar; is equal to many at 1c. 
Factory-to-you-price: $2 for 50 SIGNER 
Cigars; $3.75 for 100; delivered. State wheth- 
| er mild, medium or strong and remit to 

SIGNER CIGAR CO. ; 

Reading, Pa. Sample free, if you want it. 














Olivers, Remingtons, Smiths, (all makes) $15 | 
to $35. Send for **Bargain List.’’? Consolidat- 


Evans Wilkens & Co., 849 **F,’’ Washington. | 


SEND 20c. stamps for sample doz. sheets | 
(5x7) Carbona Photo Papers; 3 kinds: P.O.P. | 
for portraits, platinum toner; Self Toning, | 
(browns or reds) simply use hypo and wash; | 


a ae , 7 ee ae 
MANUFACTURERS !—RIPLEY, OHIo 
offers good sites, cheap labor, low rental’ 
libera) municipality, light taxes, trans om 
tation facilities over O. R. & C, Ry, Water, 
fuel and power. Your opportunity.’ Wri i 
Chas. J. Finger, Mgr. Business Men’s Club 


Le . 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS. | Start Mail. 


Order Business at home; devote ho] 
spare time. We tell you how, Very enh 
profit. Everything furnished. No catalo, 
outfit proposition. For ‘Starter,”’ tree 
persica ars, write D. KRUEGER GO, 155 
ashington St., Chicago, I). ‘ 








MICA QUARRY 
FOR SALE. 
A_good investment. 
Box 21, Canaan, New Hampshire, 





sy 
Wesell specialties which people need, Man. 
ufacturers or inventors who desire a wide 
market, invited to send samples. United 
Mercantile Exchange, 225 Fifth Ave, N, Y 





WANTED-—MAN. Must be willingto learn 
and capable of acting as our local represent. 
ative. Nocanvassingor soliciting Address 

NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO... 
Dept. H. A. Z., Washington, D. @, 








—____. 
HONEST DOLLARS made easy in the 
real estate business. My new’ book tells 
you how. $1 brings it. ; 
JAMES ALBERT TRACY, Sioux City, Towa. 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW COUNTRY ATTRACTS SETTLERS 

| Merchants, farmers, fruit-growers, truck- 
gardeners and others are moving to the 
Winning West along the new transconti- 
nental line in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
and W ashington. Maps _and_ descriptive 
| books FREE from F. A. MILLER, General 
| Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 














MAPS 








_AUTOMOBILE MAPS of New England. 
New Jersey and New York, by districts. De- 
ee catalogue free. 


221A, High St., Boston, Mass. 





POST CARDS 





_LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY. 

_ Election Candidates. Nothing else like 
it. Just copyrighted. Great seller. Intense 
interest in the two leading Presidential can- 
didates. You turn the card and take your 
choice, The timeliest and catchiest picture 
postal. Write today. .00 per hundred. 
Send ten cents instampsforsix samplecards. 


R. E. L., Box 860-Harrison, New York. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


TO AUTHORS seeking a publisher. We 
manufacture, publish and sell books direct 
for authors, thus eliminating all middle- 
men’s profits. References; Nassau Bank, 
New York, also any of the large publishing 
houses. Firm of William G. Hewitt, 24-26 
Vandewater Street, New York. 











MSS. BOOKS WANTED. Works of new 
authors solicited. All sorts literary assist- 
ance; revision orations, lectures, etc. 

Literary Bureau, 303 Adelphi St., Brooklyn 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7% represent 
the safest investments today. They improve 
with age and are not affected by trusts or 
| panics. Much better than Savings Banks. 
| Obtainable from $500.00 upwards. Get posted 
| Write for free sample copy. Addres’ 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. It tells all about them. 














Before investing your money secure our 
list of First Farm Mortgage offerings net- 
ting 6%. Large or sma)! amounts. E. J. LAN- 
DER & CO., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D., or 
Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR PERSONAL USE 





The Tallman Shoe for Men_and Women 
Direct to you $3.50 Express Prepaid. ‘The 
facilities of our system places the choicest 
styles within the reach of every person no 
| matter how far they may be removed from 
city or town. We have proven conclusively 
that our directions for self-measurement 
make it possible for you to be perfectly fit- 
ted in your own home by mail. If you are 
sometimes reminded of your_shoes, send 
for our booklet. THE TALLMAN CO. 

Detroit, Michigan 


Station D, 


FOR THE HOME 








VELVET TOOTHPICKS. Offer your guests 
a clean, smooth Pick that will slip -n de- 
tween the teeth. Send 10c. for sample box. 
Agents wanted. VELVET TOOTHPICK Co. 
184 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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MASS. 


AROUND THE WORLD ANAMA CANAL Ox: be2kzerroduces Panama || FREE ON APPLICATION 


illustrations, Sent postpaid on receipt of 25c. 
If you are interested in joining a limited party UNIVERSAL PUB, C0., Dept. B, 4220 Grove St., St. Louis, Mo. 24-page leaflet on 


exclusively first-class and ‘‘everything the 


ent re can tare sn Bowe THE BIBLE SCHOOL WM. DE MORGAN 


















































Nile and the Oriental Lands), via San Francisco, PROFESSOR Jacos R. STREET, Pu.D, contributes a 
6 months’ tour or 8 months’ tour, Westbound. notable article on the Bible School to the Homiletic 
dA d the World Eastbound Tour Review for July. Joseph Vance, Alice-for-short and 
The ~— ape - or car neo Somehow Good * 
oe i iti o other features é 
rennin th toed offers the added attraction of a FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York “If any writer of the present era-is read 
tour through the interior of Korea, the Yang- 
A 2 De Morgan.”—Soston Transcript. 
China, Old Java, m and Tonquin, 4 ‘pt. 
: EVER TOO HOT *Each $1.75 postpaid. 
| Write us for Information and Literature Free by Mail. } 
MARSHALL P. WILDER’S latest book 
Se ol *“Smiling ’Round t 99 
The Battle Greek Sanitarium m Smil = nag nd the World THE TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK. 
merry tour with the funniest man in the world. Tells you all about foreign shopping, hotels, tie, 


Burmah and India (with or without Egypt, the : ; 

with portraits, biographical notes and reviews of 
Per copy, 30 cents, Per year, $3.00. 
ont : Ae 
tour throu Peking ator of Rosen, the Yang. half a century hence, that writer is William 
la 
Just get a 

The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and Illustrated, $1.50. usages, etiquette, and other details of comfort an 














dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor and onvenience. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & W 
outdoor swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish || FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK. || cn Now York a , setts 
movements, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled c Company, New York and London. 
health cuisine, trained nurses. Cool, breezy dining room 
on top floor. Luxurious modern appointments. Boating, 
riding, driving, golf, tennis, picnicing. Coo}, bracin x : aes ‘ 
place to Feat, recunerate and build up permanent coin! |] Webster’s New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE with each 
eauti ouvenir Portfolio cE : 
Box 74, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. of the first hundred orders! 


MAGNIFICENT {908 EDITION OF THE 
it 


————E>e— a + 
GOING AWAY? yHiss|| New Americanized Encyclopedia 
a sageion- Cicoars: sales wee Lo ig = 
joo Hiouees and Henith Recorts -cupiicd Exes, |). FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 
Call, write, or phone, ‘1872 Madison’? Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double-column pages, 100 superb maps, 
BERTHA RUFFNER, Prop. 37,000 biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty, 
America’s Hotel and Resort Bureau a ; 


Broadway, at 25th Street - - New York 
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’ M of ¢ , 9? 16,000 
Clark’s Cruises ,°f, “Arabic” 1°°° 
Feb. 4, Orient; Oct. 16, 09, Feb. 5, 10, Cruises Round 
the World. Fall Tours, 08, Round the World. 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


N° VACATION COMPLETE 
WITHOUT IT. ¥°%.°22 bid defiance 


* to all sorts of weather 
if you have Marshall P. Wilder’s new book “ Smiling 
’Round the World.” It’s the best kind of a book to turn 
a gloomy | into sunshine and mirth. Wilder saw the 
funny side of things on his tour around the world. He 
makes you laugh despite your mood. 

Illustrated 1zmo, Cloth, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, WN. Y_ 


























“Aa latter oun 1 0 S ures th e Set 5 ent ‘— Balversity. 
whose waves touch ev- e e on. 
THE CHURCHES AND THE POOR ery shore of thought.” $ ° Free for Examination | Af=se Library. 

















A symposium by eminent specialists in the vol — OF ALL ee AT — — — a pa me 
uly issue of th Leti ; ou have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does, ° e 
J y of the Homiletic Review. possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your less enter- 
Per copy, 30 cents. Per year, $3.00. prising neighbor. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York Other Books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. Itcovers every phase of human 
: 


knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. All gallant deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, 





all marvels of science and invention, all the glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization 








possible are found in the ten thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 
JUST READY ITS MATCHLESS AUTHORITY. The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its con- 
tributors. Its writers include such men of world-wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, 
Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Ed- 


ward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury, Swin- 
burne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, Thomas 
Been B. Reed, Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an authority so 


overwhelming, so incomparable that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship, 








SPECIAL HALF PRICE OFFER. To emphasize the issue of the 1908 edition of this mag: , J 2°91 '08 


nificent work we are making for a limited time only a special introductory offer at just ONE- 

HALF the regular pxice. The cloth set we gee at $37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, Pe. 

with each of the first hundred orders to reach us we will send absolutely FREE Webster's SOCIETY 

Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retailing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full 156 Fifth Avenue, 
BY 


Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. This combination of the world’s New York 


most famous Cyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary gives you a magnificent ref- Please send me for 


erence library of enormous extent and unmatchable value, examination prepaid a 
Rev. SAM : é lete set of the N 
® . UEL T. CARTER SEND NO MONEY NOW. Sign and mail the attached coupon and we Americanized Eneyelepe- 
HIS is the continuation of the will ship you a complete set for five days’ FREE examination. You can return dia in half morocco binding 
k of Dr. C : . them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you entire satisfaction. We at on pty yy ~ po 
work of Dr. Carter in his pay all transportation charges. Should you decide to purchase, then send us ao oan Be th R 
contention against the scholastic $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month upon the purchase pelrethe bent ef 
theology Itisa very direct and for the cloth and $2.50 per month for the half morocco. $1.09 in -—_ — Sdane otter = 
= . “ ceipt of goods an 2. ac 10 
plain-spoken indictment of the old DO NOT DELAY. At these phenomenal prices the intro- thereafter for eightees moathe, Title. to 
‘ €o ductory sets will vanish like magic. It is the opportunity of a remain in Tae Booklovers’ Society until full 
doctrines and a plea for the en- life-trme. Enrich your mind, adorn your rage? rc ae your pereeann ones = aonb nA no: 
f aoe 7 family with this stupendous work. Write TO-DAY. Re- we ct neat oe _ wi drags 
epeees ot Se Sn eee ok vn member” No risk! No obligation! You purchase only” // ,prommly and hold them subless to your, order 
igion in the love of God and man. if satisfied. Dictionary, which I am to receive absolutely FREE 


should I retuin the set. 
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Safe Advertisin 


We stand for safe advertising. 


Any other kind is unnecessary. 

The day when advertising was spec- 
ulation is over for the man who knows. 

A newspaper campaign can be proved 
out in six towns just as well as in six 
hundred. 

A magazine campaign can be proved 
in six mediums just as well as in 
sixty. 

Before one spreads out he can know 


to a certainty what the results will be. 


Our question is never, What are you 
going to spend? 

Though our revenue, as with all 
agents, is a commission, paid largely 
to us by magazines and newspapers, on 
the expenditure. 

We ask ourselves rather, What are 
the possibilities? 

And we accept or refuse an account 
on our judgment of them. 

We can do this because we command 
the ability to make a succéss of any- 
thing possible. 

We are willing to abide by results. 


The largest accounts we have were 
started with small expenditures. 

On many, we spent ten times our 
commission in working out the first 
campaign. 

Each dollar spent came back with 
a profit. We proved it beyond any 
question. 

Then the advertiser, naturally, spent 
all the dollars he could. 4 

We are ready to do the same with 
you, if your line has possibilities. 


We have spent 35 years in advertis- 
ing. 

Yet every week we learn something 
new of what it can do. 

Note how advertising has multiplied 
in the past few years. 

Note the vast variety of little and 
big things now being made to pay. 

Ten years ago most of these things 
seemed impossible. 

Hundreds of these new accounts, in 
unexplored fields, are due to our de- 
velopment. 

We have done so many things, never 
done before, that we have come to be- 
lieve that, almost anything can now be 
done by advertising. 

But it cannot be done, in these days, 
without experience and ability. 

There is too much good advertising 
to leave any chance for the amateur. 


We Pay One Ad-Writer 
$1,000 per Week 


Mr. Claude C. Hopkins, now perma- 
nently at the head of our copy depart- 
ment, receives a salary of $1,000 per 
week. 

The highest salary ever paid in ad- 
vertising. 

But Mr. Hopkins, as a salesman in 
print, is unrivaled. 

He has made more money for adver- 
tisers, in more different lines, than any 
other man who ever wrote copy. 

Many of the greatest successes of 
the past twenty years have been due 
to his copy and schemes. 

And he is safe. Experienced enough 
tO avoid the impossible. Able enongh 
to make the possible pay. 








We have in our copy department, 
under Mr. Hopkins, the ablest men we 
know. 

Men whom we pick out without re- 
gard to expense, by the brilliant re- 
sults that we see them accomplish, 

We are seeking everywhere, all the 
time, for the men who make the ex- 
ceptional records. 

In this vortex of advertising—in this 
school of experience—such men multi- 
ply their powers. 

All of these writers advise with Mr. 
Hopkins. All copy must meet his ap- 
proval. 


Our Advisory Board 


Our Advisory Board consists of six- 
teen men, all masters of advertising. 

Each is a man of proved ability, and 
of vast experience. 

Mr. Hopkins is at the head of it. 

Before this whole Board comes 
every large problem of present or pos- 
sible clients. 

Here we discuss the advice to he 
given to any concern that consults ms. 
And this advice is free. 

These sixteen men decide what is 
possible and what is impossible. They 
decide on means and schemes and copy. 

Thus all the ability, all the experi- 
ence, at our command is brought to 
bear on each problem. 

That is why we succeed. 

Vet this high-priced talent is not an 
expense to us; not an expense to our 
clients. 





We handle advertising on the usual 
agent’s commission. 

These brilliant men all earn their 
way by developing the small account 
into the large one. 

By making advertising so profitable 
that it expands, while minor men would 
kill it. 

It is far cheaper for us to keep ad- 
vertisers, and to develop them, chan 
to constantly solicit new. 


To New Advertisers 
“OO PURINE 

If your article has possibilities, tell 
Us about it. We will gladly give you 
our judgment. 

If the thing is impossible, we won’t 
undertake it. We cannot afford the 
time 

If the thing has a future, we will 
tell you how to safely prove it out. 


We have made hundreds of fortuues 
in this way. 





To Old Advertisers 





Give us a limited territory—a. Iim- 
ited number of mediums. 

Do this, if you wish, without dis- 
turbing present relations. 

Let us prove our claims. Learn what 
new ideas our able men may work out 
for you—what new view-point they can 
bring to bear. 

Then compare the results. 

Don’t let us argue. Let us leave 
the question of who gets your adver- 
tising to some proved results. 

Can you, Mr. Business-Man, neglect 


such an offer as that? 





Please cut out this coupon---now 
while you think of it. Send it to get 
our book ‘‘Safe Advertising’’—a bril- 


liant example of our advertising pow- 
ers. 


Then form your own judgment of 
what we can do. 





A Reminder : 


To send to Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
for their book, ‘‘Safe Advertising.’? 








Please state name, address and business, Also 
the position that inquirer holds in the business. 








LORD & THOMAS 


AM. TRACT SOC. BLDG. 
NEW YORK 


NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE AND QUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING 


TRUDE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


MEANING OF THE MEXICAN OUTBREAK 


“YERHAPS the most interesting question raised by the insur- 
rectionary outbreaks along Mexico’s Texan border is, “ What 


wil] happen when the iron hand of President Diaz—now in his 





seventy-ninth year—is at last relaxed ?” When he dies, predicts 
the New York Lvening Mail, “there will be a clash of factions 
which will be highly important to the United States, for it will 
very likely end in an appeal of the industrial interests of the Mexi- 
can Republic for American intervention.” According to the Chi- 
cago 7riéune, Americans have invested more than $100,0¢0,000 in 
Mexican mines, railroads, and plantations, and they have done it 
“because they have had faith in the ability of President Diaz to 
maintain a stable government and thus guarantee them against 
loss.” There is a prevailing confidence among editorial observers 
that while Diaz lives no promoter of rebellion will be able seriously 
to menace the stability of the present Government. But as the 
New York 77zbune remarks, a serious feature of the so-called rev- 
olutionary movement in Mexico is the fact that it occurs along the 
northern border, and thereby “becomes something like an inter- 
national affair.” The same paper suggests that the scene of the 
disturbances was probably chosen by the insurgents “with malice 
aforethought,” their hope being “that they would be able to embroil 
the two countries, in which case they might find some such gain as 
the hyena finds in the conflicts of nobler brutes, or else that along 
the border they would be able to use one country as a base of 
operations against the other or find in it asylum from the other’s 
pursuit.” If this was a part of their plan, however, it has con- 
spicuously miscarried, as at the request of the Mexican Govern- 
ment United-States marshals and troops of United-States cavalry 
are patrolling the Texan border on the lookout alike for fugitives 
and filibusters. 

According to the Mexican authorities the insurgents are merely 
bandits using alleged political grievances as an excuse for pillage— 
revolutionists “for revenue only.” While these guerrilla bands 
have looted one or two small towns and have been routed in several 
encounters with rurales, they have failed to evoke any great evi- 
dence of that popular sympathy by which their champions claim 
they are supported. Moreover, the movement seems to have no 
commanding personality at its head. Its organizers—in so far as 
it may be said to be organized—appear to be certain expatriated 
Mexicans now resident in the United States. According to a dis- 
patch from San Antonio, Tex., “a number of prominent American 
business men and capitalists are suspected of having supplied 
funds and equipment to the insurgents,” and “a millionaire stock- 
man and mine-owner, who is known to be in disfavor with the 
Diaz Government, is said to be implicated in the plot.” That a 


plot or conspiracy existed seems to be proved by the seizure of 
certain papers from the supposed headquarters of the “revolution- 
ary party” in San Antonio. According to the dispatch already 
quoted ; 


“Plans for the attack on Las Vacas were found, and instructions 


had been issued to many points on the border commanding a gens 
eral attack on Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Juarez, Nueva Laredo, Mata- 


moras, and many other Mexican cities. The attack was set for 
July 1, and it is evident that the insurgents who captured Viesca, 


in the State of Coahuila, and attacked Las Vacas, acted prema- 
turely,” 


Moreover, the El Paso 7?mes, which, according to an El Paso 
correspondent of the New York Suz, “ has for many years past 
denounced all border uprisings as mere bandit raids,” takes a 
serious view of the present trouble. ‘To quote: 


“ The Times has been studying the situation in Northern Mexico, 
and we have come to the conclusion that the uprising is a formi- 
dable attempt to overthrow a government that is concentrated in 
one man. Would Mexico ask for censorship on news out of that 
country if mere robbers were at work? Would Mexico invoke 
neutrality laws merely because bandits are active on Mexican 
soil? We think not.” 


Thomas Labrada, a Mexican who constitutes a one-man junta at 
Austin, Tex., where he ran a revolutionary paper until a few days 
ago, when it was supprest, asserts that “the present revolution in 
Mexico is a real revolution.” Its object, he says, is “to establish 
an independent country including the States of Durango and Coa- 
huila,” and he offers sixty cents a day to all men who will join the 
insurgent forces. 

On the other hand, notices have been sent to the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Mexico in various foreign countries stating that no 
political disturbances of any kind have occurred; and a Dallas 
dispatch to the New York /os¢ says that “there has been no fight- 
ing more than fifty miles the other side of the border.” According 
to the same dispatch, “ the revolutionary element in Mexico is as 
powerless to take over the Government asthe Black Hands are 
powerless to get control of the Government of the United States.” 
President Diaz himself, in response to a telegram from the New 
York Times, authorizes the following statement, sent by his pri- 
vate secretary : 


“President Diaz has received your te:egram in regard to the 
‘rebellion’ in Mexico. This title is used because those engaged 
in the disorders think that is the way to save themselves from ex- 
tradition from the United States. But in reality they are a band 
of people out of work who are trying to commit crimes against 
the property of some small, undefended villages.” 


But, as the Detroit “vee Press remarks, “the disorders have 
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From ** Puck.”” Copyrighted 1908. By permission. 


“ BACK \" 
King Canute and the rising tide. 


—Ehrhart in Puck. 


GIVE ’ER SAND! WHAT’R YE LETTING HER SLIP 


THAT WAY FOR ? 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


OUR OLD FRIEND, THE TARIFF. 


been deemed serious enough to warrant the dispatch of the ad- 
ministration road-roller from the Mexican capital under a full head 
of steam.” 


The “revolutionist’s ” side of the case is set forth in a dispatch 
from Eagle Pass to the New York Hera/d. The words quoted are 


those of a member of the junta which is responsible for the out- 
break. We read: 


“The idea that the attacks on Las Vacas and Viescajwere the 
acts of bandits is not true. These towns are more than a hundred 
miles apart and the attacks were made the same day. You will 
note that no home was sacked, no pillaging done, no personal out- 
rages committed. The objective point in these attacks was, as it 
will be hereafter for a time, the banks and rich mercantile houses 
that have money. Money is needed to buy arms. That is the 
first thing to be obtained, With a good treasury, the revolution 
would become very serious at once. If put down it will break out 
again very soon, because the people are determined not to live 
longer under existing conditions. To the world at large Mexico 
is arepublic. To us this is far from being true. Jt is true that 
Mexico has grown wealthy, has been developed, ranks all other 
Southern republics, and has had peace for many years, but at what 
cost only the people of Mexico know. 

“There is no voting there, no choice of candidates. 

“There is never but one ticket—the Government’s ticket. Vote 
that or stay away from the polls. No nomination against the 
Government's candidate for any office is allowed under pain of 
imprisonment or death. It is true the people in cities are taught 
to read and write—some of them—but in the interior districts there 
are no schools and the people cry for them, There is no freedom 
of the press. There is no ownership of land for the poor man; it 
is held in vast estates, the owners of which pay him from eighteen 
to twenty-five cents a day for hard work. They get him into such 
debt that it is handed down from one generation to another and 
never wiped out. And that no man can lift this yoke except by 
the sword has become the belief in Mexico. 

* As an instance that Mexico is not arepublic let me cite the fact 
published in a recent Washington dispatch that Ambassador Creel 
had been given a vacation to take up his duties as Governor of 
Chihuahua. Would it be possible in the Republic of the United 
States for President Roosevelt to send a Governor of a State to 
Mexico as an Ambassador? Yet Mexico is molded on the plan of 
the United States and has quite as beautiful a constitution. Am- 
bassador Creel and the Terrazos family absolutely control the lives 
and fortunes of all the people in Chihuahua... 2... 

“The people that have risen are ina farming community where 
the wrongs | have mentioned have banded agricultural people to- 
gether. The laborers, particularly those of the railroad shops, 


tried to organize labor-unions, but the Government, owning the 
railroads, told them to break them up or leave the country. The 


unions dissolved, but Socialism took the place of unionism, and 
its members are ready to join a revolution if it looks promising. 
. . . The loudly proclaimed fact that Mexico has an army of fifty 
thousand well-drilled, well-equipped soldiers holds no terrors for 
them. They know that army is entirely recruited from the jails 
and prisons. Murderers and thieves are given the choice of serv- 
ice or death or imprisonment. There are no enlistments from 
the free people. Can such an army withstand them when, witha 
just cause, they become aroused ? Mexicans like myself do not 
think so, We await, therefore, the growth of the revolution.” 


The sources of Mexican outbreak are thus reviewed from a non- 


partizan standpoint by the Detroit Vews - 


“ For several years past politicians who have failed to command 
the confidence of the Government have been fomenting revolution- 
ary sentiment. [t will be remembered that they had a bureau es- 
tablished in St. Louis, Mo,, until the Mexican Government gave 
us warning of the fact and, like good neighbors, we compelled the 
agitators of discontent to MOVE ON, » we eee 

“Diaz for more than a quarter of a century has been the genius 
of the Republic. How he supprest the innumerable banditti and 
transformed public enemies who preyed upon society into govern- 
ment militia very much after the fashion of the Turkish Bashi- 
Bazouks is an old story. That element has always been like a 
can of gasoline in the house of Mexico, These rurales, who were 
once bandits, are men of the wild aboriginal blood, inclined to live 
by roving and adverse to work. Ignorant, illiterate, and very 
poor, they offer the best possible soil for demagogs and apostles 
of discontent to plant their seeds of sedition. Armed with car- 


dines of the date of 1850, a pair of antique Colt revolvers of 45 
caliber, a couple of swords, and a few bowie-knives tucked away 


about their fluttering garments, they regard themselves as terrible 
fellows, to whom the Government and the people ought to be very 
nice indeed, for fear they might shift from their occupation as 
guardians of the peace to an army of banditti....... 

“During his Jong term in power the President has made many 
enemies, for the simple reason that he could not satisfy all the 
political ambitions in the Republic. It was merely a question of 
time and conditions when revolutionary seeds would sprout and 
when reckless hands would begin using matches about the gasoline. 

“Hard times is a universal complaint. It makes some sort of 
trouble for every administration affected. It gave a handle to the 
enemies of Mr. Roosevelt. It has caused trouble in European gov- 
ernments by forcing fiscal reforms of uncertain issue, and it has 
given the ambitious politicians of Mexico the best possible oppor- 
tunity to foment dissatisfaction with the Government. Mexico 
has within a few months undertaken the nationalization of the 
entire railway system following up the telegraph exploitation. 
Radical reforms have been considered in the currency and banking 


of the nation, and the lack of employment has given many people 
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cause for discontent, which cunning agitators could shape toward 


” 


their own ends. 

The striking story of Mexico’s growing prosperity is told as fol- 
Jows by the New York Lvening Post: 

“But if President Diaz has nothing to fear from the present up- 
risine:, the question still comes up, whether the rule of the strong 
hand which Mexico has long felt has not been allowed to remain 
too unrelaxed for the country’s ultimate good. Order has brought 
prosperity ; that we hear every day of Mexico, and, in spite of 
that, find the actual figures nevertheless surprizing. The census 
of 1879 showed a population of 9,908,000. This had increased to 
12,490,000 in 1895, and to 13,605,000 in 1900. ]t must now be over 
fifteen millions. When Diaz became President in 1877 the reve- 
nue and expenditure of the Government were each a Jittle under 
thirty million dollars. For the fiscal year ending to-day the reve- 
nue is estimated at $98,835,000 and the expenditure at $92,966,000. 
But the wealth of the country has increased in more than sufficient 
proportion. When Diaz became President in 1877 the value of 
the year’s exports was $29,285,000, and the imports two years earlier 
had reached a tota) of $23,282,000. Jn the fiscal year 1905-06 the 
imports were worth $220,650,000 and the exports $271,138,000. 
Our own trade with Mexico in 1877-78 was worth $91,735,000, of 
which we bought about two-thirds and sold one-third. In 1905-06 
our trade with Mexico was worth $325,600,000, of which we were 
buyers to the extent of $180,000,000. In 1896 Mexico had 7,388 
mies of railways. In 1906 there were 13,515 miles, or almost 
double. Diaz, therefore, means prosperity ; but how if Diaz dies ? 
A poditical dynasty can not go on under constitutional forms. 
Would not Diaz have done better to relinquish power a dozen years 
ago, in order to give the Mexican people a chance to show what 
they can do for themselves ?” 





ARE WE A PEOPLE? 


ANY observers, watching the stream of heterogeneous 
humanity—Celtic, Teutonic, Latin, and Slavic—that for 

scores of years has been pouring to our shores from all the coun- 
tries of the Old World, have questioned whether we can take to 
ourselves all this varied human material and still remain either 
spiritually or ethnically one people. These observers see, in addi- 
tion to old sectional lines of cleavage within the nation and the 
racial differences which are reenforced by constant immigration, 
a growing emphasis of class differences, Their misgivings, how- 


ever, are not shared by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, who occupies 

















HANDICAPPED. 
—Clubb in the Rochester Herald. _ 
THE NEW POLICY GAME, 


the chair of sociology at Columbia University, “Many and strong 
as are the forces that make for difference,” says Professor Gid- 
dings, “the forces that make for blending and unity are incom- 
parably stronger,” and “ differences of race, of section, of interests, 
of condition, of education, strong as they are, must yield to the 
great smelting process that is making us one nation.” Among the 
factors in this great smelting process he mentions—writing in 7%e 
Sunday Magazine for June 28—wars, rumors of wars, and the 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt. Thus we read that “perhaps 
the first great fusing enthusiasm was awakened by the famous 
Venezuela incident and the daring message of President Cleve- 
jand.” But “afar deeperand more Jasting enthusiasm was aroused 
by the Cuban Revolution and the Spanish War,” which “ probably 
did more than any other one event since the War of 1812 to create 


throughout the Jength and breadth of our \and a single dominating 


7 


sentiment, a single controlling purpose.” Of the part played by 


President Roosevelt in creating a national sentiment we read: 


“This is not the place to speak for or against the program of 
any political party, to commend or to disparage the leadership of 
any one political personage; but, as a survey of the influences that 
are creating the American people, our account would be incomplete 
if NO mention was made of the personality of Mr. Roosevelt. {rre- 
spective of any political ambition or tendencies that he may repre- 
sent, his friends and his opponents alike see in him a tremendous 
social force. The enthusiastic admiration that he has aroused for 
himself as an American type will undoubtedly be acknowledged 
in future years to have been a powerful agency in fusing American 
feeling, ideal, and purpose.” 


But dramatic events and forceful personalities are not the only 
things that unify the mind of a nation, says Professor Giddings. 
Since “American democracy is after all the greatest thing in 
America,” the efforts of the American population to rea)ize the true 
democratic ideals will make them one “in that noblest exaltation 
of spirit created not so much by the fire of great enthusiasm at 
critica) moments, as by the unfaltering pursuit of the highest that 
we can see or know.” As to the conflicting racial strains and 
characteristics which must be assimilated the writer says : 

“Differences of race will not check the process, Look at the 
English. They areanation. Yet never was there a greater mix- 
ture of races than has been merged and lost in the Englishman, 
Picts, Celts, Angles, Jutes, Saxons, Danes, Normans—all have 
been melted into the English composite, 

“Now it is precisely such a blend that we are already getting 














TRUE POLITENESS. 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 
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CASTRO AS A BENEFACTOR. 
BoLiIvAR—“ A small war-scare would help some.” 
e —McCord in the Newark £vening News. 

















THE VENEZUELAN PORCUPINE. 
Sammy has to join the rest of the boys on the other side of the fence. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 


VENEZUELAN SKETCHES. 


and shall certainly maintain in America. Rather more than sev- 
enty-five per cent. of our population at the present time is a blend 
of Teutonic and Celtic. Into this amalgam we are injecting Ital- 
ians, Hungarians, and Slavs; but these can not possibly submerge 
the Celtic-Teutonic blood already here. 

“It is certain, then, that the American people will be ethnically 
substantially like the English people since the Norman Conquest, 
save for a slightly greater dash of Italian vivacity and of the 
sentiment so characteritsic of the Alpine folk. 

“The process of molding this stock into a people is now visible. 
The stock is the most plastic and impressionable in history. It 


yields to the influences of imitation, contagion, and similar 
education.” 


TENNESSEE’S VOTE ON PROHIBITION 


N spite of the fact that many people in Tennessee do not con- 
sider the State primary of June 27 a fair test of the sentiment 
of the State on prohibition, the interest seems to center mainly 
around that feature of the contest. Senator Carmack, who was 
seeking the Democratic nomination for Governor in opposition to 
Governor Patterson, made his fight on the prohibition issue and 
was defeated. Hechose red for his emblem and, as one paper 
remarks, “Tennessee was hung with red,” and “everything was red 
but the lemonade.” Banners, sashes, ribbons, hats, parasols, bou- 
quets, streamers, floats, all were red. Women and children took a 
prominent part in the campaign, and the boys and girls turned out 
in juvenile parades with banners and transparencies bearing such 
appeals as these: 


“Rum or Ruin,” “Give the Boys a Chance to Become Men,” 
“Old Booze Must Go,” “Drink Ruins Homes,” “The Battle Is 
Not Ours, but God’s,” “Vote as You Pray,” “The Real Issue— 
Home or Saloons,” “Down with the Traffic,” “Papa, Vote for 
Me,” “Wife or Whisky,” “Tennessee’s Going Dry,” “Remember 
Mother’s Prayer,” “ You Will Meet That Ballot at Judgment,” “I 
Wish Mother Could Vote,” “God Sees Your Ballot,” “Vote Against 
Liquor, for the Children’s Sake,” “On the Water-wagon,” “Ten- 
nessee Protects the Birds, Why Not the Children ?” “Home or 
Hell,” “Save the Poor Old Drunkard,” “Saloons Can’t Live with- 
out Boys,” “Saloons, Sadness, Snares, and Sorrow,” “Women Are 
Praying for Protection,” “Consider, Conclude, Choose—for Us.” 


The Louisville Courzer-/ourna/, the leading newspaper oppo- 
nent of the Southern prohibition movement, hails the result in 
Tennessee in an editorial pean in which prohibition is identified 
with the spirit of the witch-burners and branded as “a device of 
the Devil.” To quote: 


“The victory in Tennessee for good government and Jeffersonian 
Democracy against paternalism and hysteria will lift the heart of 
every true Democrat and of every thoughtful friend of good gov- 
ernment throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

“The prohibition movement, pretending to aim at temperance, 
is, in reality, a scheme to confuse religion and politics, and, under 
cover of the false issue thus created, to set up in the South a Puri- 
tan hierarchy subversive, not only of individual freedom, but of 
the character of the people and the popular respect for established 
law. 

“Years ago New England, except in Maine, which stands a 
monument of perfidy and pharisaism, threw off the rotting and 
threadbare garment of prohibition. Fora long time it had served 
to conceal proscription and intolerance. Beneati. its folds were 
bred generations of hypocrites and lawbreakers plying in the name 
of the public welfare the profitable pursuits of smuggling, adulter- 
ation, and extortion, no wise promoting virtue or reducing crime ; 
the dishonest politician working the excitable, or the mercenary, 
among the preachers, to his selfish and unholy schemes. 

“The old Puritanic ideas of Church and State come down from 
the days of witch-baiting, and the old paternalistic plan of sump- 
tuary legislation, exposed and extinguished by Jefferson in the 
South, were invoked to dupe the weak and credulous and senti- 
mental, while sanctimonious fanaticism and rank political corrup- 
tion went hand in hand to lord it over the people in the name of 
God and morality....... 

“What kind of government should we have if such influences as 
these came to be common to our political life? The spectacle of 
excited women and children parading the streets and gathered 
about the polls is both pitiable and ghastly. Their very sincerity 
is proof of their menace to the public safety and order. If such 
agencies fell within ready reach of the manipulators of elections, 
the Church would soon become a school of emotional insanity feed- 
ing the ranks of political corruption ; one artfully contrived hysteria 
would follow another ; our women and children, under the spell of 
song and prayer, would become the easy prey of the fanatical and 
the designing, and, instead of a government of law laid both in 


justice and in common sense, we should have a succession of cru-. 


sades ending in a despotism of politicians and preachers upon the 
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surface responsive to the caprices of inflamed sentiment, but be- 
neath dominated by tyranny and craft, effecting their ends through 
terror and fraud upon the ignorant and the superstitious. 

“The world went through five centuries of that sort of thing. 
Its profest religion was little else than bigotry playing to the lust 
of ambition and blood feeding the maw of the warrior, the states- 
man, and the prelate. One hundred and nineteen years ago in the 
creation of the Federal Constitution and the erection of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States we broke away from feudalism, from 
Church and State, from primogeniture, land-entail, titular aristoc- 
racy, from centralization and paternalism, establishing for all 
time civil and religious liberty, exprest in household rights, per- 
sonal freedom, and home rule. Every movement to defeat us, 
therefore—whether through sumptuary laws, or other mock relig- 
ious agencies—dragging our women and children through the mire 
of politics, under the pretense of Christianity and virtue—is a 
device of the Devil, masquerading as an apostle of temperance, 
precisely as, in days gone by, he masqueraded as an apostle of the 
Almighty, burning heretics and hanging witches in the name of 
Christ.” 

Turning to the Tennessee papers, the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal thinks the result shows that the voters are in favor of leav- 
ing Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga “wet,” and the rest of 
the State “dry,” as it is at present, and takes it that “Tennessee 
has all the temperance legislation she wants.” The Knoxville 
Sentinel interprets the result thus : 


“The vote Saturday indicates a reaction against the reforms 
which a large number of Tennesseans have earnestly advocated. 
How far the reaction will goremains to bedetermined. The large 
majorites against the prohibition candidate in the three larger 
counties where liquor is sti]l sold show that the Democrats of those 
counties are not yet ready for prohibition. It is, therefore, un- 
likely that Tennessee will at least for two years be rid of saloons. 
Whether or not the effort will be made by the liquor traffic to re- 
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GOVERNOR MALCOM R. PATTERSON. 


He won a renomination at the Democvatic primary in Tennessee in 


the most bitter campaign known in the State for years. If the party 
wounds are not healed, many Democvats fear the Republicans may 


carry the State in November. _ 


gain lost territory can not yet be determined. The vote is too close 
to indicate that the reaction is marked. Even among the Patter- 
son supporters there are a large number who would oppose any 
backward movement. 





“Every great movement has its waves, and the temperance move- 
ment in the South is experiencing its first setback. It will be 


temporary, however, and no good can be accomplished by Demo- 
crats leaving their party organization because of this question. If 


State-wide prohibition is ever obtained in Tennessee it will be 
under a Democratic administration.” 

The Nashville Banner thinks the campaign “was in its essence 
simply a contest between two persons for official position,” and be- 
lieves “it was a mistake 
for the prohibition organ- 





izations to throw them- 
selves into a_ partizan 
championship of a candi- 
date, in a campaign in 
which so many other in- 
terests were involved.” 
Further: 


“The precipitation of 
the State-wide prohibi- 
tion agitation in Mr. 
Carmack’s interest was 
displeasing to many Dem- 
ocratic Prohibitionists, 
among them someof the 
prominent leaders in the 
temperance cause, who 
insisted that the cause to 
which they were sincerely 
committed should not be 
made a stepping-stone to 
any man’s ambition, or be 
mixt with party politics in 
a way that might preju- 
dice it in the minds of 
many. Asaresult of the effort to make the prohibition cause a 
dominant issue in the primary campaign doubtless many who 
were inclined to favor prohibition were constrained to vote 
against Mr. Carmack and possibly many others, who in a 
straight-out canvass for prohibition alone, unmixt with other 
issues and personal claims for office, would have been induced to 
favor the cause, have been permanently estranged. Be this all as 
it may, the result of the election will be regarded in and out of 
the State as a defeat for prohibition. Of course, this does not 
end the contention for that cause, but the campaign just ended may 
have invested it with new difficulties.” 














Copyrighted, 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 
EX-SENATOR E. W. CARMACK, 


Who was defeated for Governor of Ten- 
nessee on the Prohibition issue, 


The New Orleans 77mes-Democrat thinks the liquor-dealers 
“have merely been given a chance to place their business upon a 
decent basis,” and “until the liquor people have demonstrated 
their ability to keep the law, the question will hardly be considered 
as settled. Their own conduct therefore will determine in large 
degree the advance or recession of the ‘prohibition wave.’ ”’ 


THE TEMPERANCE TIDAL-WAVE 


CYNIC has remarked that the two most dangerous subjects 

for a government to touch are rum and religion. Yet it 
seems that all over the world governments are taking their courage 
in their hands and are closing in on the former of these subjects 
with shackles of restrictive legislation. “The temperance tidal- 
wave,” says President Samuel J. Barrows, of the International 
Prison Commission, “is not a metaphor, it is a fact”—one which 
“we can measure by votes, laws, public discussions, political plat- 
forms, police statistics, jail commitments,” and which “the brewer 
is beginning to measure in his beer-vats.” When we see the tide 
of public opinion against alcoholism making itself felt “in Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Switzerland, as well as in 
Illinois, Oklahoma, and the Black Belt,” says Dr. Barrows, we 
know that “some great moral or social world-force is making it- 
self felt in our civilization.” Writing in the New York Ox/Z/ook, 
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NEW YORK IN 


1876. 


Viewed from the Brooklyn tower of the then unfinished Brooklyn Bridge. 


he goes on to say that “the direction, force, and rate of movement 


of this temperance tidal-wave can even be predicted.” Thus: 


“On the 21st of April the people of Illinois voted to close fifteen 
hundred saloons; five hundred more were closed on the same day 
in Michigan, Colorado, and Nebraska. Superintendent Baker, 
of the National Antisaloon League, after a careful estimate of the 
outlook for the whole 
country for 1908, prophe- 
that less than 
| thirty saloons a day will 
be closed during the year, 
or two hundred a week. 
Allowing an average of 
thirty feet front for each 
caloon, that means fifty- 
nine and one-third miies 
of saloons to be closed 
in the year.” 





sies not 


Dr. Barrows reminds 
us that in the beginning 
the temperance move- 
ment depended upon an 
appeal to the individual, 


whereas now it has en- 


tered new fields and 
“social control of the 
liquor traffc, in some 


form or other, has be- 
come a recognized prin- 
ciple in modern legisla- 
tion.” Of this change he 
says: 


“When temperance was 
regarded as an individ- 
ual and not as a social 
question, there was a nat- 
ural protest against the 
restriction of individual 
liberty by sumptuary 
laws. ... In our own 
day extreme individual- 
ism has been modified in 
every respect by frater- 
nalism, by new concep- 
tions of solidarity and 
obligation. ‘No 
man liveth to himself.’ 
Eating and drinking are 
private acts, but they 
may have important so- 
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A 909-FOOT SKY-SCRAPER. 

This mammoth building is to be erected in 
New York by the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company. The architects are Daniel H. 
Burnham & Co., of Chicago. The site on : i 
which it willstand is valued at $15,000,000. cial consequences. lf 
the individual is respon- 
sible to society for his acts, society is recognizing its re- 
sponsibility to the individual. It is responsible to some extent 
for his environment: it must furnish him adequate protection. 
The state intervenes to protect the individual against diseased 


meat, impure milk, and adulterations of food of any sort. Indi- 


vidual health may be a persona) concern; but the public health is 


a social concern. Boards of health have sprung up in all civilized 
Drunkenness is an individual vice; but if it deprives 
the individual of his self-control, it becomes a social peril ; it means 
theft, assault, wife-beating, social disorder, homicide; it means 


neglected homes, neglected children, poverty, and pauperism.” 


countries. 


Surveying the signs of this tendency in Europe, the writer glances 
from the fight for a reformed license law in England—“ the biggest 
fight that country has ever had on the liquor question ”—to the 
popular vote for the prohibition of absinthe in Switzerland, the 
prohibition sentiment in Finland, the Government’s subsidy of the 
temperance movement in Russia, the changed attitude of Germany 
toward the subject, and the campaign of temperance education in 
the French schools and in the French Army. 

In the United States “we find that 36,000,000 people have put 
the saloon under the ban of the law, 10,000,000 [since the accession 
of North Carolina nearly 12,000,000] by State laws, and 26,000,000 


by local laws.” 

Methods of regulation in the British colonies, we read, follow 
more closely the prevailing methods in the United States than 
Thus: 


those of the mother country. 


“r 


The passage of the Scott Act in the Dominion of Canada in 
1878 marked an epoch in the history of liquor legislation in that 
country. It gave to cities and counties the right of local option. 
The Province of Quebec adopted local option in 1899, and the 
writer, by a summer residence of thirty years in this province, has 
noted the gradual development of prohibition sentiment. In Nova 
Scotia sixteen out of eighteen counties have local option; in New 
Brunswick all but five counties; Prince Edward Island has it in 
its whole extent; it has made much progress in Manitoba. Tem- 
perance sentiment is marked in Ontario. Toronto is a shining ex- 
ample of the effect of public sentiment in reducing the evils of a 
lax license system. In 1874, with a population of 60,coo, it had 
530 licenses. In 1907, with 260,000 population, it had but 207. 
“In New South Wales local option has been in operation since 
1882; Victoria adopted it in 1876; New Zealand in 1881, permit- 
ting each electoral district to decide the question by a three-fifths 
vote. Canada shows the smallest per-capita consumption of abso- 


lute alcohol in the English-speaking world, and New. Zealand 
comes next.” 


A 62-STORY BUILDING 


: oe filing of plans by the Equitable Insurance Company for a 
huge 62-story building, which is to overtop the 700-foot 
Metropolitan tower by more than 200 feet and look down upon the 
Singer Building from a superior altitude of nearly 100 yards, in- 
spires one paragrapher with the illuminating idea that the tower of 
Babel may have been put up as an advertisement by the Bel and 
Ishtar Life Insurance Society. Also this promised accession to 
the ranks of New York's sky-scrapers, with the likelihood of 
more, and perhaps taller ones, to come, leads another journalistic 
observer to detect a certain providential appropriateness in the 
phenomenal progress in aeronautics that the last few months have 
witnessed. 


Something more than the spirit of advertising, it seems, is be- 
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NEW YORK IN_ 1908. 


This photograph, taken from the same point, shows the remarkable massing of tall buildings which has taken place in a little over 30 years. 


hind this skyward scramble of Manhattan's builders and architects. 
According to Mr. Paul Morton, the Equitable’s president, the 
reason that the company’s old building is to be torn down and re- 
placed by a $10,000,000 sky-scraper is that the “lot on which the 
present building stands is too valuable to be without a modern 
structure.” This site—bounded by Broadway, Nassau, Cedar, and 
Pine streets—is valued at about $15,000,000. “It is calculated by 
experts,” according to an item in the New York Evening Journal, 
“that enough material will be used in the new building to construct 
more than 500 private houses 60 feet high on lots 25 by 100 feet 
each, which would ordinarily cover over 15 city blocks.” The main 
building of 34 stories will be 489 feet high, and from this will rise 
a square tower 420 feet tall, containing 28 stories. The windows 
in the main building alone, it is said, will number more than 10,000. 

The 30-story building has become a commonplace in New York, 
remarks Zhe World, and even the Equitable’s record-breaking 
plans “excite not so much wonder over themselves as interest in 


the question where the sky-scraping limit is to be found.” 


A YEAR OF NEW YORK’S EXPERIMENT 


FULL justification of the wisdom of Charles E. Hughes in 

insisting upon the creation of New York’s two Public Serv- 
ice Commissions, says The Evening Post, is found in the fact 
that they “have given relief to those to whom redress was hereto- 
fore denied, and have taken transit questions out of politics.” On 
the other hand, the New York American remarks with unsympa- 
thetic facetiousness that the “Utilities” Board costs $1,000,000 
and that “the members have dictated quite a number of letters.” 
The occasion of these comments is the first anniversary of the birth 
of the Public Service Commission for the city of Greater New 
York, which has had more formidable problems to deal with and 
has consequently had a larger share of public attention than its 
sister Commission for the rest of the State. William R. Wilcox, 
chairman of the city commission, has issued a brief statement indi- 


cating the chief points in justification of its existence, which will 





This limit, 7e Wor/d thinks, “will be set by law, if at 
all.” The projectors, the architects, and the builders, 
we read, “are working for rentals, glory, and, according 
to the estimate of the steel sky-scraper’s life, a future 
of at least 5,000 years,” and they show.-no signs of aba- 
ting ambition. “Where is this craze for Babelic construc- 
tion to stop?” asks the Springfield Repudlican, which 
quotes a building expert’s opinion that New York is 
“only just entering upon an era of high construction.” 
It goes on to say: 


“Tf buildings 700 to goo feet high are only a beginning, 
what is to be the end? Lower Manhattan is so high 
built now in spots that, as has been said, if fire or earth- 
quake or some other calamity should befall and cause a 
sudden emptying of these sky-scrapers, the adjacent 
streets could be filled several persons deep and loss of life 
through crushing would necessarily be enormous. Are 
they going to be allowed to build so high that in case of 
calamity the streets would be filled ten or twenty persons 
deep and given over to an intolerable crushing every day 
after business hours? It would seem as tho ordinary con- 
siderations of safety to human life would dictate a halt 
in this upward construction, regardless of street widths, 
let alone considerations of public health and comfort and 
sightliness and the rights of other real-estate owners.” 


Says the Boston //era/d, contemplating “the sky- 


scraper madness of New-Yorkers”: 


“Engineering skill now furnishes a reasonable guaranty 
of structural safety. Fire-proof construction, and pre- 
cautionary devices for the elevators, reducé the possi- 
bility of interior disaster toa minivaum. But there is 
an outside interest to be considered. What is the 














effect of the sky-scraper upon the value of the adjoining 
property? What will be the atmosphere in which peo- 
ple on the lower levels must live, when the streets become 
narrow defiles between towering precipices of steel and 
masonry?” 


Copyrighted, 1908, by Brown Brothers, New York, 


LOOKING DOWN INTO THE CANONS BETWEEN THE NEW YORK SKY-SCRAPERS FROM 


THE TOP OF THE SINGER BUILDING. 


This bird’s-eye view of a part of lower Broadway from a height of over 600 feet gains in 


impressiveness if held at arm’s length below the eyes. 
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be recorded in its first annual report. To quote Mr. Wilcox in 


part : 


“A few of the most notable results are better express and local 
service in the subway, better and more frequent service on al] the 
elevated roads, and greatly increased service on all the most 
important surface lines. ...... 

“Evils of financial mismanagement and consequent deterioration 
in operating service were disclosed by the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into the Interborough-Metropolitan system, and the experience 
gained at this investigation has resulted in action by the Commis- 
sion looking toward the prevention in future of the abuses of the 
past. We have already taken, or will soon take, action which will 
prevent the overcapitalization of public-service corporations and 
the distribution to political or other favorites of such securities at 
‘inside’ rates which are not available to the general public. . . . . 

“The Commission has also established a precedent as to the 
authorization of new corporations ina field already well occupied, 
by denying the application of the Long Acre Electric Light and 
Power Company to make a large issue of bonds for the purpose of 
getting capital to enter into general competition with existing elec- 
tric-light and power companies. After much study the Commission 
has decided that where the field is monopolistic, that is, where a 
monopoly properly regulated can ‘best supply the needs of the 
community, it is inadvisable ‘to encourage the entrance of com- 
petitors. The soundness of this principle, we believe,will be vin- 
dicated in a few years by the improvement in service of the public- 
service corporations now for the first time under.adequate State 
regulation. 

“The Commission has also taken definite steps toward building 
new subways and elevated lines so badly needed... .... 

“In the field of gas and electricity the Commission has also 
done effective work. The testing of gas-meters has been carried 


[July 11, 


on to an extent unheard of before, with the result that accurate 
meters will soon be the rule in all parts of the greater city.” 


The New York Commercia/, commenting on the case of the 
Long Acre Electric Light and Power Company, remarks approy- 
ingly : “What might have been saved to investors in the aggregate, 
had an authority to control public-service-securities issues years 
ago been established, it staggers the imagination to compute.” 

The Boston Advertiser considers the Commission’s record “a 
striking and specific commentary on Governor Hughes’s wisdom ” ; 
and The Transcript of the same city, reminding its readers that 
the first year of such a new and comprehensive undertaking is its 
crucial period, predicts that later results will be even more satis- 
factory. To quote again from the New York Evening Post, 
which is most whole-hearted in its faith in Governor Hughes’s 
experiment : 

“It is a creditable record by itself, in view of the difficulties at- 
tending the inauguration of so radical a departure in public policy. 
The mere organization of the Commission was a great underta- 
king, because of its having to assume the duties of the State Com- 


missions on Railroads and Gas and Electricity with men who were 
entirely new to the work. ...... 

“The public has quieted down, as Governor Hughes foresaw it 
would, chiefly because the mere existence of the Commission has. 
given it a feeling of relief and security. It has felt that the com- 
panies which had hitherto defied the public with absolute inde- 
cency were at last face to face with their masters. The city has 
been more ready to forget the sins of the street-railway financiers 
because it has known that no such gross and criminal stock-water- 
ing and manipulation could take place again, unless there was also 
corruption in the Public Service Commission.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


It is reasonable to expect that Mr. Rockefeller’s biography will be illumi- 
nating.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 

In the absence of an Uncle Joe in the Persian House, the Shah’s cannon wins 
out.—New York Evening Mail. 

Mr. Tart has been very successful in making himself popular with college 
men without being reproved by any of the professors.—Washington Star. 

We hope the man who is writing John D. Rockefeller’s autobiography will 
be very careful not to use any words that John does not understand.—Chicago 
News. 

Tue police of New York declare that blackmail is on the increase. We 
know of no one better able to give inside statistics on this crime.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

E, H. HarRIMAN has engaged the famous oarsman, Tea Eyck, to teach 


his sons to row. The boys are said to take naturally to water.—Springfield 
Republican. 


AN expert canoeist is about to shoot the Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara. Shoot- 
ing himself would be a more expeditious way.—VDetroit News. 


Joun Prerpont Morcan having been made a doctor of laws, it would be in- 
teresting to know just what laws he intends to doctor.—Vetroit Free Press. 


Ex-ConFEDERATE Capt. LUKE WriGuT in the Cabinet will even things up 
for considerable annoyance caused by ex-Secretary of War Jeff Davis — 
Brooklyn Union. 


THERE are States which require a citizen to read sections of the Constitution 
but none of them are cruel enough to make him read the national platform.— 
Atlanta Journal. 


Ir has cost Mr. Hearst over $100,000 to find out that The Post was giving 
him straight goods when it told him he was not elected mayor. If Mr. Hearst 
will pin his faith to The Post and pay no heed to his own papers he wil) save 
money.—Houston Post. 
































C.pyrighted, 1908, by the Judge Company. 


THE RECORD THAT WON'T COME OFF, 
—B. S. in the Columbia S/aze. 


SYNONYMOUS, 


The Republican elephant and the full dinner-pail are one. 


—Flohri in Judge. 


AN EMBLEM THAT WORKS BOTH WAYS. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


THREATENED DISRUPTION OF CANADA 


HE inrush of Americans into the western part of Canada seems 

to some serious British observers to destine that section 

of the Dominion to ultimate annexation to the United States, 
unless something is speedily done to prevent it. The London 
National Review, which is often referred to as an organ of the 
British Court, publishes an article by a writer who signs himself 
“Ignotus,” in which it is declared unlikely that the whole of 
Canada will submit permanently to a throne beyond the sea unless 
the immigration and land policy of the Dominion Government re- 
ceive “serious consideration.” Alberta, “the pick of the basket” 
among Canadian provinces, is already Americanized. Moreover: 


“It needs no close study of immigration, or of the progress of 
the country, to detect the strong and increasing influence of the 
American invasion on the surface and in the heart of Western life. 
The press, for example, is American in form and matter, from its 
leading political article, to its sporting paragraphs written in the 
curious sJang affected by the American sporting world. Even its 
cable news is chiefly supplied through New York by the American 
Associated Press, while its ‘domestic’ and ‘comic’ supplements 
are furnished, almost exclusively, by a Yankee press syndicate 
controlled by that prominent Anglophobe William Randolph 
Hearst. American books and periodicals form the staple reading- 
matter. American currency is in genera) circulation. The hotels 
are but a copy—as a rule a poor one--of the hotels of the Ameri- 
can West. Theclothes worn and the way they are put on slavishly 
reflect the fashions of the Southern neighbor. The accepted 
Janguage and utterance twang of the Western States. The ac- 
cepted humor is what is commonly called American humor, Base- 
ball and trotting-races are prominent among popular sports ; while 
cricket and ‘ Rugby’ football, the ball games of the Empire, find 
little favor even in schools and colleges. Billiards, in the West, 
mean American billiards. Drinks, from ice-water to the complex 
cocktail, are American; so are the universal ‘domestic cigar,’ and 
the interminable chewing of peanuts. In general commerce the 
cloven hoof is equally noticeable, such as in the wild speculation 
in real estate and produce, by which the two great assets of West- 
ern Canada are made the medium of excessive and almost universal] 
gambling. This iniquitous system may be a cheap way of adver- 
tising the country, but it is aiso one which threatens the moral as 
well as the material welfare of the people, for even the farming 
community seem unable to resist the blandishments of the real- 
estate broker, who may be found in every railside village.” 


The only salvation for Canada, we are told, rests upon her cul- 
tivation of imperialism, for 


“Canada’s hope in the future, as much as her strength to-day, 
rests on her imperial birthright, and on the: maintenance and 
further reenforcement of her imperial connection. Break the ties, 
and her prospects are at once threatened by internal differences ; 
with her great neighbor on the watch for the then inevitable oppor- 
tunity to seize the coveted wealth of the Western plains.” 


The spirit and institution of imperialism can only be strength- 
ened and kept alive in Canada by encouraging the immigration of 


British subjects and making it a transatlantic England. Thus 
“Ignotus” observes : 


“To invite all and sundry, and offer them uniformly attractions 
and advantages, may have been, in the first instance, necessary to 
stimulate a movement ; but now, when its object has been achieved, 
its virtue has ceased. It is manifest that the time for discrimina- 
tion has arrived. It must be asked whether these hordes of Ameri- 
can and cosmopolitan immigrants are likely to produce sound fac- 
tors in Imperial-Canadian growth, or add their measure to its 
menace. Is it better statecraft to fill the land with alert alienism 
in a few years, or to populate it, in as many or a few more decades, 
with British settlers and their natural increase? Would it not be 


sound statecraft to reserve the balance of government land for 
immigration from the home-land; and then to abandon activities 
in the United States and the Continent, and devote all the funds 


set apart for immigration purposes toward increasing the volume 
and quality of British immigration ?” 


It is impossible for Canada ever to become an independent 


nation, says this writer, and he continues: 


“] must unavoidably conclude that the idea of Canada as a nation 
to-day is sheer nonsense ; and that the probability of independent 
nationhood at any time is but a dream of what, if the moment of 
awakening be deferred, must prove to be disruption. Canada’s 
choice of destiny lies between imperialism and chaos. 

“If this be given the definite recognition which it demands, and 
if the culture of imperial sentiment and the adoption of a deliber- 
ate imperial policy foster the growth of Canadian nationhood 
within the Empire, then the prospect becomes hopeful. With a 
Common sentiment and a definite common purpose to bind it eco- 
nomically, we can conceive it possible that the Dominion, as part 
of the greater system, would remain intact. East and West might 
then differ in domestic affairs and rival interests, but they would 
hold together and each play its part in the general scheme. Their 
unity as Canadian would be unassailable because they remained 


British.” 





FREE-TRADE SENTIMENT IN GERMANY 


| will be good news to our farmers and exporters to learn that 
instead of favoring a higher tariff on food products from 


America and other countries, sentiment in Germany seems now to 
be tending rather toward a lowering of the bars. The threats of 


a higher German tariff which have menaced our trade from time 


. to time have not caused great alarm on this side of the Atlantic, 


because it was realized that the Germans must eat, tariff or no 
tariff, and that they must have our meat and grain to make good 
their failure to produce enough to feed themselves. If they raised 
the tariff, it was argued, they would merely have to pay higher 


prices. Many Germans are imprest with the advantage England 
enjoys in buying food products without the increased expense 


caused by tariff bars, thus making living cheaper in England. 
This economy eventually finds its way into the cost of manufac- 


turing, and helps the British manufacturer to undersel] the Ger- 


man in the markets of the world. Thegreat financial organ of 
Germany, the Berliner Boersen Courter, remarks : 


“All attempts to reform the finances of the Empire will fai) un- 
less we accept the verdict that our whole financial system is wrong, 
England, whose policy is free trade, has an enormous surplus 
every year, and pays off her national debt at such a rate that, 
under the present circumstances, the debt in 1909 will figure, as it 
did in 1889, at $3,485,000,000, while in 1903 it was $3,855,000,000. 
In contrast with this it appears that protectionist countries, such 
as Germany, the United States, Russia, and France, can barely 
balance their accounts. It is therefore quite palpable that no last- 
ing reform of our imperial finances is possible until we adopt free- 
trade principles, at least to some extent. We must relieve our 
industrial population from the burden of taxation on the absolute 
necessaries of life.” 


The Berliner Tageblatt dwells particularly on the monetary 
advantages which the German Treasury would secure by exempting 
necessaries from taxation while taxing luxuries. Thus we read: 


“Germany could obtain far more revenue by taxing brandy, 
wine, beer, and tobacco if it were not that the necessaries of life, 
such as meat, eggs, butter, and even bread, were made so dear by 
a protective tariff. When people are compelled to pay so high for 
necessaries they can afford so much less for luxuries. Thus, the 
consumption of such luxuries reduced, the industry concerned is 
injured because the trade falls below what was anticipated. Our 
revenue from the customs would undoubtedly be doubled if the 
necessaries of life were not taxed; and thus we are driven to the 
conclusion that our protective system actually hampers our reve- 
nue returns. In this connection we may recall the tremendous 
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strides in the accumulation of wealth which appeared in England 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws, which had operated, as the Ger- 


man tariff now does, as a dead weight on the country’s advance- 
ment.”—Zvauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE “REPTILE PRESS” OF INDIA 


\ YHAT the London Daily .Vaz/ calls the “reptile press ” has 


been the subject of legislation by the Government at Cal- 
cutta, which has decreed the summary confiscation of the plant of 
any newspapers containing, in the opinion of a magistrate, any 
“incitement to murder” or to “any act of violence.” This law 
applies to the vernacular journals of the Indian Empire, of which 
George Gascoyne remarks in 7he Daily Mail: 


“The Indian has an extraordinary veneration for the printed 
word. If he reads in his paper the wildest charges against the 
Government, it does not occur to him to doubt them, It is in 
print; therefore it must be true. The effect upon such minds of 
daily incitements to the shedding of blood may readily be imagined. 
The reptile journals spread their poison in the villages as well as 
the towns. Sometimes the schoolmaster is almost the only man 
in a village who can read. At sunset he may often be found seated 
beneath a banyan-tree, reading and expounding his favorite jour- 
nal to the village elders. The listeners marvel at the iniquities of 
the British Raj thus revealed to them, but they believe them, all 
the same. 

“Need there be any wonder that as a result of such an incessant 
and wide-spread propagation of direct incitements to violence, India 
has become honeycombed with disaffection? The discovery of 
bomb factories and the perpetration of murderous outrages came 
as no surprize to those who have watched the virulent animosity 


of the vernacular press. The act passed yesterday represents the 
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THE MOHMA D RISING. 
A loyal cartoon which appeared on the outbreak of hostilities on the 
frontier. 
—fHindu Punch, 

only effective method of dealing with this grave and increasing 
menace.” 

The London Standard expresses satisfaction that the “ Executive 
is now empowered to strike with a strong hand at an evil the nature 


of which.admits of no question.” 
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The utility of this measure, which was passed at the suggestion 
of the Secretary for India, Lord Morley, is doubted, however, by 
The Daily News (London), which remarks: 


“At no point in the procedure does a jury intervene, and it is to 
the vigilance of juries alone that we in this country owe the free- 
dom of the press. Merely by threatening proceedings under this 
act, or by taking them with the knowledge that two weeks’ sus- 





ENGLAND AND THE RENGAL TIGER, 
‘**Heavens! The dreadful beast is getting up!” 


—Lustige Biaetter (Berlin), 


pension will suffice to ruin an opponent, a harsh bureaucrat could 
with ease destroy any frank and fearless native criticism. The 
consequence of any abuse of a press law ;would not be to stamp 
out discontent. It would rather be, as in Russia, to drive it to the 
infinitely more dangerous method of secret printing and under- 
ground conspiracy. Lord Morley no doubt intends to watch his 
bureaucrats, but can we be equally sure of his successor? We 
venture to think that there ought to be an appeal to a jury, and 
that the penalty should be suspended while the appeal is pending.” 


In the eyes of the Liberal Manchester Guardian the law is 


oppressive and one-sided. Thus we read: 


“That all incitements to crime should be rigorously represt is 
common ground with all Englishmen. But it should almost, we 
think, be made a general rule that every act of repression directed 
against the section which we wish to crush should be balanced by 
some extensions of liberty to the dutiful population which we wish 
to encourage. We mean, very properly, to put down incitements 
to disorder with a strong hand, but the most efficacious of all 
means to that end is to encourage the Constitutional party in India, 
Let India see that constitutional agitation is not hopeless, and we 
shall have done far more to repress Nihilism than can be done by 
explosive acts or press laws.” 


The Nation (London) thinks that the best way to check sedi- 
tion in India is to grant more privileges to the natives, and 7/e 


Saturday Review (London) exclaims : 


“ How absurd it is to prosecute the nominal manager of a seditious 
paper, while the real villain escapes and the evil work goes for- 
ward under another name! A stage has been reached where, not 
punishment, but prevention, is the first necessity. There is no cure, 
when once established, for the race hatred which these journalists 
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and demagogs are making, by foul and cunning means, as first step 
to the wide-spread use of physical force.” 

In a long article in which the economic as well as the political 
sufferings of India are carefully discust as causes of Indian unrest, 
the London S/a//st observes : 

“The country generally approves of the measures adopted by 


the Viceregal Council in India dealing with. . . incitements in 
the press to murder. We do not doubt that the legislation is 


equally approved of by all right-thinking Indians. Evidently 
wholesale assassination must be put down at any cost, and so 
must incitements to commit heinous crimes. But while an excep- 


tional condition of things calls for exceptional action, stern meas- 
ures will not restore the body politic any more than it will restore 
the body physical to its normal state. We require to study very 
thoroughly the disease from which India is suffering at present, 


and to apply carefully the necessary remedies.” 





THE DEPOPULATION OF FRANCE 


HE term “race suicide,” if not invented by President Roose- 
velt, has been fairly and honestly adopted by him. But its 


significance in this country, declares the London Daily Chronicle, 


is much modified by the perennial tide of immigration which sets 


English and French population previous to the year, fatal to 


France, 1907: 


COMPARATIVE ADVANCE OF POPULATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND * 


FRANCE, 
1866. 1886. 1906. 
FGaRGO ii cree naciaes 38,000,000 38,000,000 39,000,000 
Great Britain....... 30,000,000 36,000,000 42,000,000 


On this table The Daily News comments as follows: 
“Thus, for every hundred Frenchmen of forty years ago there 
are now fewer than a hundred and three, whereas every hundred 


resident Britons then are represented by a hundred and forty now, 
To enhance the comparison we must remember that, far in excess 
of France, we supply emigrants to all parts of the globe. But the 
latest figures show that France is going from bad to worse. Dur- 
ing the year 1907 she lost by excess of deaths over births nearly 
twenty thousand persons, or more than one in every two thousand. 
It is one of the most momentous facts of the time, It means that 
the French race has begun to disappear. The decline is no longer 
relative, but actual.” 


According to the Paris correspondent of the London 7zmes the 
attention of the French Government has been drawn to this mat- 


ter, and as Louis XIV, subsidized large families in Canada, so a 


more or less direct premium is to be offered in France to those 
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HOW GREAT BRITAIN IS OUTSTRIPPING FRANCE IN POPULATION. 


in toward the United States. France, however, is sadly dwindling 
in population, and the depopulation of the great Rhdne and Garonne 
valleys, we are told, is becoming more appalling every year. 
Recent statistics disseminated in the French press tell us that 
the population of France was stationary for the forty years ending 
with 1901. For the present century it has been decreasing, as 


appears from the following figures.published in the Zour du 
Monde (Paris) : 


Years. Births. Years. 3irths. 
(ee Reis otuthw erate 0s) Gila 0" a $07,201 
Becca ahadeebatansobasewcns 845,378 ee Fe Se 806,847 
IGOR yess swantangapercniascets ane OMNTES. TROT fecvees seeerarenvas seeeees 773,909 
1 A eee ete et ge fhe eRe 818,229 


In 1907 there were 793,889 deaths, thus exceeding the births by 
19,920. 

The English press thinks that this is a sign of France’s doom 
and the final extinction of the Gallic race. The Daily News (Lon- 
don), apropos of the above table, thus compares the progress of the 





who raise children. The father of three children in ancient Rome 
was more or less a Civic personage, and so is it proposed to be 
in the French Republic. Thus we read in 7he 7imes. 


“There is now sitting at the Ministry of the Interior, under the 
presidency of Senator Piot, an extraparliamentary commission 
on depopulation. The recently published statistics on the move- 
ment of the French population last year ave so striking that, taken 
in connection with the work of the Commission, they can not fail 
to add to the anxiety with which certain patriotic sociologists 
are seeking a remedy for the alleged steady depopulation of 
France. 

“No panacea has yet been discovered, but a great number of reme- 
dies have been suggested. Among them is one proposed by M. 
Piot himself, and unanimously adopted by the Commission. That 
Senator would put an indirect premium on large families by equal- 
izing the burden of taxation for fathers of families and bachelors, 
Now that the Chamber is discussing the reform of French taxes, 
M. Piot, I understand, thinks that it is an opportune moment to. 
impose a special tax on ‘citizens without children’ and to lower the 
taxes in proportion to the number of children,” 
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AMERICA AS THE OLDEST OF COUNTRIES 


HE characteristics of the United States are not those of youth, 
but of old age, declares Charles Whibley in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. Mr. Whibley has been writing in that 
journal aseries of articles on America which are brilliant, epi- 
*grammatic, and often picturesque. His impressions of our coun- 
try are summed up inthe closing paper, which he styles the epilog. 
He represents America as worshiping success, and sacrificing 
everything to it, and declares that when Americans call their land 
a youthful country they are quite mistaken. He writes: 


“It is an irony of experience that the inhabitants of the United 
States are wont to describe themselves as a young people. They 
delight to excuse their extravagances on the ground of youth. 
When they grow older (they tell you) they will take another view 
of politics and of conduct. And the truth is that old age long ago 
overtook them. America is not, never was, young. She sprang, 
ready-made, from the head of a Pilgrim Father, the oldest of 
God’s creatures. Being an old man’s daughter, she has escaped 
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THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT (to William H. Taft, his candidate for 
the Presidency)—*‘ There, Sonny, I’ve fixt you up so they won’t know 
the difference between us.” —Punch. 


the virtues and vices of an irresponsible childhood. - In the primi- 
tive history of the land her ancestors took no part. They did not 
play with flint knives and set up dolmens where New York now 
stands. They did not adorn themselves with woad and feathers. 
The Prince Albert coat (or its equivalent) was always more appro- 
priate to their ambition. In vain you will search the United States 
for the signs of youth. Wherever you cast your eye you will find 
the signal proofs of an eager, grasping age. Youth loiters and is 
glad, listening to the song of birds, wondering at the flowers which 
carpet the meadow, and recking not of the morrow. America is 
grave andinahurry. She is not content to fleet the time care- 
lessly, as they did in the golden age. The one hope of her citizens 
is to get to Wall Street as quickly as possible, that they may add 


to their already useless hoard of dollars.” 


Signs 6f old age are visible in the business life of New York as 
well as in the luxury of Newport. To quote further: 


“Youth is prodigal of time and of itself. Youth boasts of 
strength and prowess to do great deeds, not of skill to pile millions 
upon millions, a Pelion upon an Ossa of wealth. Nor in the vain 
luxury of New York can we detect anything save the signs of age. 
It is only in modern America that the mad extravagance of Nero’s 
Rome may be matched. There, in truth, the banquet of Trimal- 
chio might be presented without surprize and without reproach. 
It differs from what are known as ‘freak dinners’ only in the 
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superiority of its invention and in the perfection of its table-talk, 
In brief, the fantastic ambition of a‘ cottage’ at Newport, as of 
Trimalchio’s villa in Southern Italy, is the ambition, not of primi- 


tive, reckless, pleasure-loving youth, but of an old age, sated and 
curious, which hurries to decay.” 


The absence of a sense of humor which we find in men who are 
leading in business and politics is also a sign of age, as is the love 
of money and of success which we see in America, says Mr, 
Whibley. He particularizes as follows: 


“The humor which simplifies life, and detects a spice of ridicule 
even in the operations of business and politics, is rarely found in 
America. Nor is its absence remarkable. The Americans are 
absorbed from early youth to ripe old age in the pursuit of suc- 
cess. In whatever path they walk they are determined to triumph, 
Sport for them is less an amusement than a chance to win. When 
they embark upon business, as the most of them do, their ambi- 
tion is insatiable. They are consumed by the passion of money- 
making. The hope of victory makes them despise toil and re- 
nounce pleasure. Gladly will they deprive themselves of rest and 
lead laborious lives. The battle and its booty are their own re- 
ward. They count their gathered dollars with the same pride 
wherewith the conquering general counts his prisoners of war. 
But the contest marks their faces with the lines of care, and leaves 
them beggared of gaiety. How can they take themselves other 
than seriously when millions depend upon their nod? They have 
specialized their energies to one end and purpose—the making of 
money ; and in the process, as an American once said to me, they 
forget to eat, they forget to live. ...... 

“This, then, is the dominant impression which America gives 
the traveler—the impression of a serious old gentleman, whom not 
even success will persuade to laugh at his own foibles.” 


THE WEALTHIEST POWER IN EUROPE—While France is, 


perhaps, the richest country, in the world, she is also the least en- 
terprising, declares the London Sfa/is¢, a financial paper of high 
authority, Paris obtained from London and New York in the first 
five months of the present year, we are told, the enormous sum of 
$62,826,290 in actual gold. This shows the paramount influence 
which the French bankers exercise over the international money- 
market. The saving instincts of the French are remarkable, their 
climate is splendid, their soil fruitful, but as an industrial people 
they are stationary and do not take advantage of their opportuni- 


ties. Thus the writer in Zhe Statist declares: 


“The great wealth of France is the result partly of the magnifi- 
cent climate and soil, and partly of the great thrift of the people. 
Everybody saves something, however little, and even small savings 
when multiplied by millions come to very large totals. The ab- 
sence of new enterprise is due mainly, no doubt, to political causes. 
The French were at one time as enterprising in business as in war 
and navigation. And they would be so to-day were they reassured 
respecting their future. But they have not even yet recovered 
from the disasters of 1870. They feel themselves more or less 
exposed to sudden attacks from Germany. Over and above this, 
party divisions exercise a depressing influence. Lastly, there is a 
deep-seated fear of Socialism. Just at present, for example, the 
discussion of the Income-tax Bill is weighing upon all business. 


Probably the new grouping of the Powers will give that confidence 


- to the French people which alone is wanting to make France once 


more one of the very leading Powers. As long as she did not fee) 
safe, either from Germany or from England, she was certainly in 
a very embarrassing position. Furthermore, her relations with 
Italy were anything but cordial. Now she is the ally of Russia, 
and she can count confidently upon the friendship of England, 
while her relations with Italy are once more good. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that we shall see from this time forward a re- 
vival of the old spirit of enterprise, an increase in population, and 
a confidence in themselves, which alone is wanting to work won- 
ders. Meantime, there is no doubt that France is an exceedingly 
rich country. But, unhappily, it is not a good sign when over 125 
millions sterling are kept in gold idle in the Bank of France. It 
indicates not only an absence of the spirit of enterprise, but an 
absence of the confidence which is absolutely necessary for 


prosperity.” 
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A POSSIBLE CORK-FAMINE 


HAT the output of cork is rapidly decreasing, owing to dis- 
ease among the cork-oaks and lack of knowledge regarding 
their treatment and the proper methcds of gathering the bark, is 
asserted by P. Santolyne in Cosmcs (Paris). It may be that in 
future years we shall have to depend entirely on substitutes for the 
many uses to which this substance is now put. The writer quotes 
especially the observations of Dr. Ducomet, who has been study- 
ing the subject for two years past and who advises certain methods 
for preserving the growth of the trees. He says: 


“ The [cork] trees are perishing throughout certain regions, those 
of Mezen and Lavadec, for instance. Stunted trees with the ends 
of their branches dead are sometimes attacked by parasites, [mostly] 
rungi. . . . In these conditions the bark forms a thicker crust with 
more numerous holes; it has no longer the flexibleness, the fine 
texture, or even the color that have given it its value. This dis- 
eased state of the tree makes it difficult, in dry years, to remove 
the bark without injuring the tree. ... A third of the product 
must be rejected on account of its small thickness, which scarce 
reaches 15 millimeters [$ inch] instead of at least an inch...... 

“The slowness of growth of the inner bark does not, as has been 
thought, cause a finer grain and greater elasticity ; besides, if these 
advantages really existed, they would be offset by increase in the 
number and size of the cavities. On the other hand, by delaying 
the time of gathering the bark, which is done normally once in ten 
years, the thickness is not sensibly increased. The annual layers, 
in fact, diminish in size from the outer bark inward. Besides, 
the barking becomes necessary every ten years to restore the tree 
to its normal activity. ‘Surfeited ’ cork, older than the usual ten 
years, is also subject to attack by ants. The principal defect is 
the formation of the canals, simple or branched, that traverse the 
entire thickness of the cork and finally become filled with a dusty 
brownish powder....... 

“The state of decrepitude of the cork-oaks is noticed especially 
in places where the maritime pine flourishes, in dry regions, in 
fine sandy soil, poor in organic matter, with an undergrowth formed 
almost entirely of heath, moss, and lichens instead of the vegeta- 
tion encountered in richer and moister soils. But the elimination 
of the pine, whose injurious action is not clearly understood, does 
not benefit the cork-trees, which, thus isolated, become stunted or 
die. It has been observed that the young cork-oaks flourish best 
in places where the undergrowth is uncut. . . . The removal of the 
undergrowth impoverishes the soil, removes its fertilizing princi- 
ples, and facilitates the rapid disappearance of the organic matter. 
Cultivated groves are a)ways inferior to wild ones. .... : 

“Besides these general causes of deterioration we should men- 
tion cold and caterpillars. Heavy frosts cause the bark to sepa- 
rate, injure and dislocate the wood and do other kinds of damage, 
with much loss of sap. . . . The men who gather bark ‘bleed ’ the 
trees with a hatchet stroke to facilitate the outflow of the sap be- 
fore its decomposition. The tool must be kept in a perfect state 
of cleanness to avoid possible contamination.” 


In specifying sources of injury to the trees, the writer goes on 
to mention various diseases due to parasitic fungi, some of them 


aided by insufficient nourishment. Further: 


“Without desiring to close a question whose investigation can 
hardly be said to be complete as yet, Mr. Ducomet advises rational 
methods of treatment, including absolute suppression of any use 
of the ground about the trees for farming or pasturage, the main- 
tenance of the undergrowth. moderation in the height to which the 
removal of bark extends, and reduction of the number of cuts, 
drainage of accumulations of liquid, destruction of the maritime 
pine, and the keeping of the tree within its natural limits of terri- 
tory, without any attempt at extension toward the forest of resin- 
ous trees. 

“The uses of cork are very numerous; and after the most valu- 
able part of the bark has been utilized, all the débris and residues 
may be employed. In one French factory these are transformed 
into protecting covers for glass vessels, polishers for glass, etc., 
etc. They also enter into the composition of bricks that are used 
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more and more in modern construction for guarding against noise, 
cold, heat, and humidity and for securing lightness in ceilings, 
roofs, refrigerating chambers, bathing-houses, etc.”— 7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





INFECTION FROM WELL PERSONS 


~ OME persons who have had typhoid fever continue to harbor 
‘the bacilli for varying periods after their recovery. Such 
persons, who have been named “carriers,” constitute from 1.7 per 
cent. up to 5 per cent. of all patients. The seriousness of this fact, 
and its bearings on sanitary regulations and precautions of all 
kinds, are brought out in an editorial article in 7he Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chicago, June 13). Says this 
paper : 


“The length of time that this condition may last is at present a 
matter of speculation only. The most extreme case thus far re- 
ported is one of the Strasburg carriers, a woman who had had 
typhoid fever thirty years previously and still harbored typhoid 
bacilli. Such cases are known as chronic ‘carriers’ to distinguish 
them from the acute ‘carriers,’ who show the presence of typhoid 
bacilli in the discharges for short periods of time only. The first 
very striking history of a chronic carrier was reported about two 
years ago by Kayser, of Strasburg. Here, as in most of the sub- 
sequent instances, there had been a series of strictly localized 
outbreaks of typhoid fever, which could not be accounted: for in 
any of the ordinary ways. ‘The infection was finally traced to a 
woman baker, who had had the disease ten years previously... . 
Kayser reported another epidemic, which was due to infected milk, 
the carrier in this instance being engaged in the milk trade and 
causing infection of seventeen persons, Friedel’s case was that 
of an insane woman, who prepared salads and vegetables for the 
other inmates of the asylum. She proved to be a typhoid carrier, 
altho no history of an attack of the disease could be obtained. 
Probably the most brilliant case is Soper’s woman cook... . 
This woman, during less than five years’ time—the complete history 
could not be obtained—had caused outbreaks of typhoid fever in 
seven households, the number of cases aggregating twenty-six. 

“The most recent addition to the literature of the typhoid-carrier 
is an article by Scheller, recounting an investigation into the con- 
ditions on a large estate in Prussia, where typhoid fever had been 
endemic for fourteen years. During this time thirty-two cases ot 
typhoid fever had occurred among the one hundred and eighty per- 
sons living on the estate. By careful study of the conditions, the 
focus of infection was finally decided to be the dairy of the pro- 
prietor, practically all the victims having used milk from it. A 
woman employed in the dairy had suffered from typhoid fever 
seventeen years previously. . . . The number of cases that were 
traced to her, thirty-two, is the largest thus far credited to any 
single carrier. 

“There was a surprizingly large number of carriers found by 
Scheller, not less than eighteen among the forty persons who 
drank the milk of this dairy, and only five of these had ever had ty- 
phoid fever. All, however, except the originator of the infection, 
proved to be only temporary carriers and yielded readily to treat- 
ment, while the latter continued to harbor baci)li even after rigor- 
ous measures had been employed. The great majority of carriers 
thus far reported have been women 


“There is probably nothing in the field of municipal sanitation 
which offers so difficult a problem as this. . . . Obviously we have 
not begun to solve the question of prophylaxis when we insist on 
disinfection . . , during the period of illness only, The matter 
becomes still more complicated through the discovery of typhoid- 
carriers who have no history of ever having had the disease. Such 
persons probably harbor the bacilli only for short periods of time, 
yet during that time they are a menace to their neighbors. The 
evidence points to the probability that many who come into close 
contact with cases of typhoid fever become temporary carriers, 
but, having no symptoms of the disease, they take no precautions. 
.. . Against such carriers no prophylactic measures can be 
taken. They will inevitably escape detection until an outbreak 
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of typhoid fever in their environment leads to an examination of 
all possible sources of infection. 

“Perhaps the most important lesson to be learned from these in- 
vestigations is the folly of neglecting municipal hygiene. A long- 
protracted retribution awaits that city which has allowed typhoid 
fever to become endemic in its midst. Such a city as Pittsburg, 
for instance, must contain hosts of typhoid-carriers, and these will 
doubtless continue to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children 
long after the city’s water supply has been purified.” 


HOW NOT TO BUILD AN AIR-SHIP 


HE recent collapse in California of the largest dirigible bal- 
loon in the world affords an editorial writer in Zhe Scven- 

tific American (New York, June 13) an opportunity to point out 
that much danger lies inthe construction of air-ships—or anything 
else, for that matter—by persons ignorant of the underlying prin- 
ciples. This is well understood in the case of familiar machines. 
No unpractised person, for instance, would think of trying to de- 
sign a locomotive oradynamo; yet hundreds are trying their hands 
at aeroplanes and dirigible balloons. The following account of 
the accident is first given inthe paper named above. The air-ship, 
which was designed and built by John A. Morrell, came to grief 
during its first test, which was held Saturday, May 23, at Berkeley, 
Cal. 


We read: 


“The air-ship . . . consisted of a large pointed balloon 485 feet 
long and 34 feet indiameter. The envelop contained from 400,000 
to 500,000 cubic feet of gas, and below it at intervals were sup- 
ported, by means of netting and stout ropes, six 4-cylinder, 4o- 
horse-pewer automobile motors, each of which was connected by 
belts to two propellers, one on either side. The netting which 
surrounded the envelop was joined together beneath and carried 


a Canvas mattress, upon which the aeronauts stood and by means 




















Courtesy of ** The Scientific American.” 
ONE OF THE POWER PLANTS OF THE FALLING AIR-SHIP., 


The men are seen clinging to the netting, the mattress in the bottom 
of which has assumed a nearly vertical position. 


of which they could pass from one power plant to the other. The 
balloon was filled with illuminating gas, which gave it a lifting 
capacity of from 8 to 10 tons. It was, therefore, quite the largest 
air-ship that has ever been built in America, and was even larger 
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than the German dirigible of Count von Zeppelin. Upon the first 
test of this air-ship, it was released from its moorings and allowed 
to ascend to a height of 200 or 300 feet. The ascent was accom. 
panied by the cheers of several thousand spectators. On account 

















Courtesy of “The Scientific American,” 


THE COLLAPSED BALLOON STRIKING THE EARTH. 


One of the engines is seen dangling beside the deflated envelop. 


of the nose of the balloon being tardily released, the envelop was 
given an upward inclination toward the rear of as much as 45°, the 
result being that the gas rushed to this end with great impetus and 
struck against the top at that point with a pressure of about 30 
pounds per square foot, or thirty times more than would be con- 
sidered safe with a well-constructed balloon. The oiled cloth, of 
which the envelop was constructed, could not withstand the pres- 
sure, and it burst, whereupon the machine fell rapidly to the 
ground, carrying with it its nineteen passengers, who were tangled 
in a mass of broken machinery, flapping cloth, and network, The 
passengers on board the ill-fated craft consisted of the inventor, 
eight engineers, five valve-tenders, two photographers and their 
assistants, and an aeronaut. Strangely enough, none was killed, 
six escaping uninjured and several others with slight injuries.” 


Commenting on this editorially, the paper calls attention to the 
fact that the development of an invention seems often to be attend- 
ed by much ill-directed effort, which m‘ght have been applied to 
more useful designs. The practical inventor sometimes fails to 
secure capital, while the visionary is loosening the purse-strings of 
thousands who are misled by his “overripe imagination.” The 
case described above, the writer considers very much to the point. 
He says: 


“The design betrayed, in the proportions adopted and in the 
method of applying the motive power, an extraordinary ignorance 
of the principles underlying air-ship construction, In the first 
place, the ratio of diameter to length was quite impracticable. . .. 
This long, snake-like bag possest no rigidity either in a vertical or 
a horizontal plane; and, judging from the photographs and such 
descriptions as have come to hand, no effort was made to stiffen 
it by any adequate system of trussing. The lack of rigidity has 
been one of the most serious problems attached to air-ship con- 
struction, and with a view to preventing deformation or partial 
collapse under sudden shrinkage or expansion of the gas due to 
changes of temperature, Santos-Dumont and other experimentalists 
have provided separate internal air-bags, which are kept constantly 
inflated, so as to compensate for the shrinkage of the gas. More- 
over, the vertical alinement has been protected by providing an 
underhung working-platform, generally triangular in section and 
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possessing considerable vertical and lateral stiffness. Care has 
also been taken to so hang the platform from the balloon that the 
load would be evenly distributed; and longitudinal swaying has 
been prevented by attaching the platform to the balloon by a 
system of triangulated netting and ropes. 

“ As distinguished from these precautions, the wrecked balloon 
seems to have been designed to invite the very disaster which oc- 
curred. .. . A gas-bag of this enormous length and relatively 
small diameter should have been strengthened by a vertical frame- 
work, or rope and wire trusswork of considerable rigidity ; but no 
provision whatever of the kind appears to have been made. With 
such a great increase in length, moreover, the stresses due to steer- 
ing control, either in a vertical or horizontal plane, were greatly 
augmented; yet apparently no special effort was made to meet 
these stresses. It was inevitable that the long-drawn-out affair 
would get out of control; and it appears from the published ac- 
counts that this speedily happened, the air-ship assuming a sharply 
inclined position. The rush of gas to the upper end of it, which 
naturally followed, proved too much for the strength of the envelop 
material, which burst open, allowing the gas to escape and letting 
the whole affair drop to the ground.” 


It is positively amazing, the writer thinks, that the lives of 
nearly a score of men should have been entrusted to such a con- 


struction as this. He believes that a practical aeronaut, such as 


large primary current is used, sometimes as much as 90 amperes, 
through a special triple-anode electrolytic interrupter. There is 
no danger to existing cables, fuses, and so on, owing to the very 
short time during which the current is flowing, and for the same 
reason the x-ray tubes are not damaged, tho the current through 
the latter may be from 20 to 50 milliamperes or more. While ex- 
cellent results are obtained with the tube, say, 24 inches from the 
plate, good results are also obtained at a distance of 80 inches, and 
in this case there is so little distortion that the parts are represented 
at almost exactly their natural size. . . . This and the convenience 
of dealing with fretful and fidgety patients, such as children, make 
this new modification one of considerable value.” 





OPERATION WITHOUT THE PATIENT'S 
CONSENT 


HIS, we are told by Prof. Alfred Clum in the Cleveland 
Medical Journal (May), has now been pronounced definitely 
illegal. The necessity for obtaining a patient’s consent to opera- 
tion, says Zhe Lanced, in a review of this article, may seem too 
obvious to require discussion, but cases cccur in which the ques- 


tion is not at all simple. Some of these are stated as follows: 
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Courtesy of “ The Scientific American,” 


VIEW OF THE GIGANTIC AIR-SHIP JUST BEFORE IT ASCENDED. 


The six power plants suspended by ropes are clearly visible, as well as the men located at different points on the mattress that connected the power 
plants and was laid inside of the netting. 


Captain Baldwin or Mr. Knabenshue, would have predicted just 


such a collapse as occurred. He concludes: 


“And yet, despite the failure, and the fact that so many of the 
occupants were injured, and that al] ran a risk of death, it is stated 
that another company proposes to build an air-ship along the same 
lines and of even more exaggerated proportions. It will be a 


thousand pities if the American investor is led to lend his assist- 
ance to any such wild scheme as this.” 


X-RAY SNAPSHOTS—Instead of necessitating a considerable 
exposure, as formerly, +-ray photographs may now be made instan- 
taneously, we learn from Zhe Lancet (London, June 6). An inter- 
esting demonstration was given on this subject at the London Hos- 
pital on May 27 and very satisfactory radiographs, we are told, 
were made in from one-fifth to half a second. Says the paper just 
named : 


“While so-called instantaneous radiographs were made some 
years ago by several workers, it was not until quite recently that 
the method has been so far perfected that it could be adopted as 
a regular procedure, and it is chiefly due to Dr. Graedel, of Nau- 
heim, that it has been brought within the sphere of every-day radio- 
graphy. It may surprize some to find that very little modification 
of their existing x-ray apparatus is necessary so long as a high- 
voltage continuous current is available. The best results are ob- 
tained with the 200-volt to 250-volt current from the main, A very 


“In Minnesota a patient consulted an aural surgeon for deafness: 
of the right ear... . The surgeon advised operation, to which 
the patient consented. At the latter’s request his family physician 
was present at the operation. When the patient was under the 
anesthetic the surgeon examined his left ear and found that it was 
in a more serious condition than the right and in greater need of 
operation. He found a large perforation high in the membrane, 
and the bone of the inner wall of the middle ear necrosed. He 
called the attention of the patient’s physician to the condition and 
recommended that the operation should be performed on the left 
ear, To this no objection was made, The patient had not com- 
plained of any deafness in this ear or known of any trouble in it. 
The operation was successfully performed, but after it the hearing 
of the left ear was seriously impaired and the patient brought an 
action for assault and battery against the surgeon. The court held 
that the operation was a violation of the rights of the patient un- 
less the surgeon could show that the patient had explicitly or im- 
plicitly consented to an operation on the left ear. The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

“In another case a woman the subject of epilepsy consented to 
some minor operation on the pelvic organs which took place in 
hospital. She left the hospital saying that she would consent to 
no further operation. She was induced to return, and a major 
operation was performed. . . . There was some evidence that the 
anesthetic for the operation was administered to the patient when 
she was asleep. The surgeon testified that her husband had given 
his consent to the second operation. ‘The court held that whether 
such consent was obtained or not was unimportant, because the 
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wife’s consent was necessary. A verdict was given for the plaintiff 
with exemplary damages—$3,000. On appeal the verdict was up- 
held and the court regarded the operation as a mutilation which 
the surgeon had no right whatever to perform. This case is the 
precedent in the American courts that the consent of a husband 


is no legal substitute for the consent of his wife when she is the 
subject of operation.” 


PICTURES BY WIRELESS 


METHOD for transmitting pictures by wireless telegraphy, 


the invention of H. Knudsen, is announced in 7he Electri- 
cal Review (New York, June 13). The device, altho still in the 
experimental stage, gives reasonably satisfactory results, and the 
inventor now proposes to go still further and set type by the same 


method. Says an editorial writer in the paper above named: 


“'To the uninitiated these performances seem to be truly won- 
derful, but when analyzed it will be found that the method is really 
simple. The only marvelous part is that we can produce a dis- 
turbance at one point and thereby effect a minute corresponding 
disturbance at another point without any intervening conductor. 
In fact, if one wishes to go to the bottom of the matter, the inter- 
position of a conductor does not really simplify the matter much 
for the physicist, tho sixty years of practical telegraphy has made 
this process very commonplace, and hence simple to the lay mind. 

“Knudsen’s system, in brief, consists simply in an application 
of the Morse method of telegraphing. He transmits, by a mechani- 
cal device, a series of dots following one another in the proper se- 
quence. Dots close together produce a dark line; farther apart, 
a light line ; and the entire picture is built up in this way just as a 
mosaic is formed of bits of colored porcelain. 

“By the same process it is not a difficult matter to produce a 
large variety of mechanical effects, such, for example, as the 
operation of a typesetting machine. In all such processes the 
greatest difficulty is in running two devices entirely disconnected, 
in synchronism ; but by stopping these devices after every revolu- 
tion, or stroke, and starting them again simultaneously, this diffi- 
culty is overcome. A somewhat serious obstacle to the general 
introduction of such systems, either for transmitting pictures or 
for other purposes, is that they require aconsiderable time in order 
to effect the entire operation. Knudsen’s method is, of course, 
applicable to the transmission over wire by the simple introduction 
of two clock-driven mechanisms, which automatically stop after 
each siroke or revolution, and are started again simultaneously.” 





OUT-OF-DATE TELEPHONY ABROAD—The Parisian tele: 
phone system is scarcely up to date, if we may believe an editorial 
writer in Zhe Western Electrician (Chicago). We read: 


“It is difficult to realize that only the other day an effort was 
made in Paris to replace the old magneto signaling system, with 
its little crank at the right of the telephone which has not been 
seen in large cities in this country for many years, by the much 
more convenient automatic signaling system, But the Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York 7%mes, ina dispatch dated June 6, 
says that such was the case. And, more curious still, the effort to 
introduce this improvement met with disfavor! The correspond- 
ent explains : ‘Hitherto excitable Frenchmen whiled away the time 
while awaiting Central to answer, by grinding furiously at the crank 
bell-call. The new system denied them this form of relief. The 
result was that their pent-up feelings found outlet in imprecations 
and wild gesticulations. In many cases the telephones were dam- 
aged by poundings and shakings and had to be removed.’ It is 
said that the French Minister of Telephones was forced to admit 
that the imported system was a complete failure. ‘The new sys- 
tem may be good enough for the highly trained Americans,’ he is 
quoted as saying, ‘but I am convinced that my excitable country- 
men need the safety-valve of the old-fashioned bell,’ 

“Telephone service in Paris has been the subject of many jokes. 
One reason is that the operators are government functionaries and 
take their time. Still it is hard to believe that the service is so 
bad that the magneto call must be suffered to remain as a vent to 


the feelings of subscribers who are not only excitable but justly 
indignant.” 


(July Ul, 


IS THE EARTH DRYING UP> 


HAT the annual rainfall] has been lessening ever since the 
glacial period, and that the end will be a dry and parched 
earth, unable to sustain life, is asserted by G. Guilbert, a French 
meteorologist. He makes this statement in an article in the Bud/e. 
Zz of the Calvados Meteorological Commission, an abstract of 


which is published in Cosmos (Paris, May 30). He writes: 


“The progressive diminution of rainfall is a fact that is becom- 
ing better and better established, and even universally known, 
As meteorological observations are perfected and prolonged, the 
phenomenon is more and more certain and forces itself upon our 
notice. 

“Besides the Calvados Commission, which noted it in 1894, and 
many others since, the meteorological commission of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle has just made an important contribution to the study of 
this question, which is so important for the future of the whole 
globe. 

“The learned secretary of this commission, Mr. Millot, professor 
of meteorology in the Faculty of Sciences at Nancy, has analyzed 
the results of thirty years of observation and gives the following 
as the average rainfalls for five-year periods at Nancy: 


Years. Millimeters. 
SU] 5 SR one 896.1 
ENDS RN Ne Lee eseinapeu ici mow ess ausawe ries sen slecewice 794.0 
MEMES MOD Bsa io stars sis svole las wiv wnlg b oeivs H9 MGT GN NOES RNa ATL Gere 760.4 
ENS BOY ches Hama EU ni menae auinae eine santiemmeeeRee nen 680.5 
SSS MINOR TSO coon Cabins bce iats Sh eben sine he SHES SOEs 688.9 
MGR BADD) 15s Souuabaied nen acaaues ones bewsanay saceuas tseeag sean. 628.1 


“This diminution of rain at Nancy is truly impressive; it is 
even more rapid than that at Calvados. While the rainfall passes 
here from an average of 896.1 to 628.1, or a diminution of 268 milli- 
meters, the corresponding years at St. Honorine-du-Fay show 
only a decrease of 157.3. The extraordinary importance of the 
figures noted at Nancy causes Mr. Millot to say that ‘if the rain- 
fall should continue to decrease in the same proportion, before the 
end of a century France would become another Sahara, without its 
heat.’ But he adds; ‘Is the dryness going to increase indefinitely ? 
We may reassure ourselves on this point. We have to do here only 
with oscillations of somewhat long periods, which appear in all 
natural phenomena. In nature everything vibrates, everything 
oscillates, the molecule as well as the ocean, and the more the 
rainfa)) decreases, the nearer will come the time when it wil] begin 
to increase. Perhaps this is not far distant.’ 

“Nothing could be truer. The rainfall can not go on decreasing 
constantly at this speed. Itis certain that a natural law should 
bring about a rainy period after a dry period. Without this oscil- 
latory phenomenon, as Professor Millot well says, France would 
be a Sahara before another century. But even admitting this 
periodic oscillation, we may nevertheless affirm, basing our state- 
ment on both the universality and continuity of the observations, 
that the diminution of rainfall is a persistent and progressive phe- 
nomenon, which nothing has checked since the origin of rain on 
the globe, at least since the glacial period, and which nothing wil) 
modify in the future. 

“More rain certainly may fall in the next thirty years than is 
falling during the present period, but the following period will be 
drier yet. Thus, even with oscillations, be they of thirty-year or 
of hundred-year periods, the rain wi)) continue to diminish century 
by century, as it has always done over the whole globe since pre- 
historic times. 

“Perhaps the development of civilization has contributed to this 
diminution of rain, but only in very slight degree. In an equally 
small degree is it within the power of man to delay the progressive 
drying-up of our planet. Reforestation, especially on hills, is al- 
ways a palliative whose efficiency admits of no doubt and which 
should not be neglected. The urgency of this proceeding is shown 
by the rapidity of the decrease of rainfall. Trees, as every one 
knows, do not growinaday. A half-century is necessary to grow 
a forest, and if we do not wish to grow rapidly drier and drier, 
quick reforestation is necessary. This is the practical conclusion 
from climatological investigations under the auspices of various 
meteorological commissions, and such a result shows well, what- 
ever we may say, their utility from an agricultural standpoint and 
their scientific value."—Z7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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MOTION OF A BOWED VIOLIN-STRING 


OW does a violinist control the loudness of his tone? Helm- 
holtz, the great German physicist, tells us that while the 

bow is moving across the string the part of the latter in contact 
with the bow alternately follows it and springs back from it, caus- 
ing the whole of the string to vibrate. According to his belief, the 
loudness may be altered only by changing the position or speed 
of the bow and does not depend at all on the pressure. This con- 
clusion, says Harvey N. Davis in a paper read before the Ameri- 


can Physical Society at Chicago and printed in Zhe Physical 
Review, is not in agreement with experience, and he explains by 
referring to some recent experiments on the subject. Says Mr. 
Davis: 


“To each bowing speed corresponds a certain bowing pressure 
below which the normal Helmholtzian form can not be main- 
tained, and this critical pressure varies very nearly as the bowing 
speed. It can be considerably exceeded without changing the 
nature or magnitude of the vibration, but a violinist would ordi- 
narily use as small pressure as his bowing speed at the moment 
would allow, both because of the scratching which too great a 
pressure causes, and to avoid undue fatigue. Therefore, even if 
loudness is determined by bowing speed alone, a greater bowing 
speed would always be accompanied by a greater pressure, and 
this would seem to be the cause of the loud tone. This tends to 
mask the real issue, which is whether loudness increases with pres- 
sure at a constant bowing speed; but even when it is allowed for, 
experience seems to be against the Helmholtzian theory. 

“The author is therefore led to believe that the actual motion of 
a violin-string is usually not of the normal Helmholtzian type, but 
of the sort . . . corresponding to light bowing. . . . Diminishing 
the pressure of the bow carries the ordinary straight-line form 
continuously over into one from which the overtones have entirely 
disappeared, the amplitude of the fundamental being also some- 
what reduced. . . . This explanation obviously requires that the 
quality of the tone should change when its loudness is varied at 
constant bowing speed, and this seems to be the case, altho the 
effect is not as marked as might be expected.” 


DAMAGE TO SHIPS FROM LIGHTNING 


N spite of a popular impression to the contrary, ships remote 


from the land, we are told by a writer in Knowledge (Lon- 
don, June), are seldom damaged by lightning, altho some of the 


most awe-inspiring displays of atmospheric electricity are fre- 
quently witnessed by those on board of them, To quote; 


“Standing rigging, and even parts of the running gear, are now 
made of steel wire, and this substitute for the old-fashioned hemp 
serves the purpose of a lightning conductor when the ship is not 
fitted with such an aid to safety. The electric current is conveyed 
down the wire rigging, and reaches the sea through the vessel’s 
metal hull. Damage occurs only if the current be interrupted on 
its way to earth. In acomparatively large proportion of instances 
the fore-roya) truck is struck by )ightning, that of the main Jess 
frequently, and the mizzen least of the three. Very serious casual- 
ties under this head occurred to war-ships and merchant-vesse)s }n 
the days of wooden hulls and hempen rigging. . . . In Juiy, 1802, 
as thirteen sail of the East India Company were trying to round 
the Cape in the vicinity of Algoa Bay, homeward bound, two of 
them, the Britannia and the Bombay Castle, were struck by \ight- 
ning. The foremast of each was soon enveloped in flames, and 
the two masts had to be cut away in order to save the ships and 
their combustible cargoes. A heavy gale was blowing, the night 
was dark, and the other ships of the fleet, which were hove-to at 
the time, were witnesses of this thrilling incident. 

“Many vessels are now fitted with lightning conductors of ap- 
proved types, lest the wire rigging should fail to carry off the 
electric current. Jn May, 1896, shortly after a severe thunder-storm 
accompanied by lightning and rain in 3° S. 87° E., the P. and O. 
steamship Victorta had a sudden increase of deviation amounting 
to 6° in both the standard and the wheel-house compasses, and 


Jater on it was discovered that the \ightning conductor on the fore 





had fused. The ship must have been struck by lightning during 
the storm. At 10:55 on the night of December 29, 1907, in 35° 
go’ N. 21° 20’ E. the P. and O. steamship Brifannia, outward 
bound to Sydney, N. S. W., came under the influence of a heavy 
thunder-storm, accompanied by vivid lightning, a deluge of rain, 
and very large hailstones. . . . This weather continued till 5:30 
on the morning of the 3oth, . . . and it was discovered that during 
the night the fore lightning conductor had been fused in places, 
and that the strands of the last ten feet of it had been opened out. 
Neither the V7ctorza nor the Britannia was injured, and this im- 


munity from injury was doubtless due to the presence of lightning 
conductors.” 


HONEY: REAL AND IMITATION 


URE honey—one of the most variable of food-materials—is 
derived solely from the sweet fluid collected from the nec- 
taries of flowers and prepared by the honey-bee. The fact that 
honey has been actually collected and stored by bees, however, 
does not make it “pure.” Bees often fill their cells with molasses, 
honeydew, or the juices of fruits ; indeed, they almost always gather 
varying amounts of the exudations of plants other than nectar. 
What then is“ pure” honey? Saysawriterin 7he Lancet (London, 


May 30): 


“Chemically considered, the ideal honey is a concentrated solu- 
tion of invert sugar—/.e., of dextrose and levulose in equal pro- 
portions, with traces of formic acid, nitrogenous bodies, dextrin, 
and other organic substances. Owing to the presence of impuri- 
ties so generally introduced by the bees, much difficulty is found in 
attempting to set up a suitable standard of purity for honey as 
found incommerce. The difficulty is increased by the common 
practise of artificially feeding bees and by the addition of adulter- 
ants. The historical and literary associations of honey and its 
value as a food and a medicine lend interest to an important investi- 
gation into its composition and analysis that has recently been 
undertaken by Mr. C. A. Browne and Mr. W. J. Young, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. At the present time the 
chief adulterants of honey are cane-sugar, starch-sirup or commer- 
cial glucose, and invert sugar, It is interesting to note that bees 
readily feed upon cane-sugar, but they often refuse to take glu- 
cose-sirup. The latter adulterant is added to natural honey for 
the double purpose of cheapening the product and preventing crys- 
tallization, The nectar of flowers contains from 70 to 80 per cent. 
of water, but honey contains only about 20 per cent. The reduc- 
tion is effected partly by the bees exposing the nectar in thin layers 
to the action of acurrent of air produced by the fanning of their 
wings and partly by a process of regurgitation, the nectar being con- 
tinually thrown out from the honey-sac on the partially doubled 
tongue and then drawn in again until, by the movement of the air 
and the heat of the hive, the nectar is sufficiently concentrated to 
be deposited in the cells of the comb, Another change of con- 
siderable importance, which takes place while the nectar is in the 
honey-sac of the bee and also probably during evaporation and 
storage in the comb, is the conversion of over 85 per cent. of the 
sucrose originally present in the nectar through the action of an 
enzyme secreted by the bee. The nectar is further modified by the 
bee by the introduction of a minute quantity of formic acid which 
is not present in the original nectar. This acid is supposed to act 
as a preservative and to prevent fermentation.” 


The chemical investigation of honey may be supplemented, the 
author tells us, by microscopica) examination. The genuineness 
of asample may be indicated by the number of pollen grains 
present. By counting these it is possible to ascertain approxi- 
mately the amount of glucose or other adulterant, A study of the 
size, shape, and markings of pollen grains enables the analyst to 
determine the flowers from which the honey was collected, and 
thus the statements on the label regarding the source can be 


verified. 


To bleach sponges, says La Nature (Paris), ““wash them in pure water, 
then dip them in a 1o0-per-cent. solution of hydrochloric acid and leave them 
there twenty-four hours. Then wash them again in pure water and leave 
them for twenty-four hours more in water containing twenty-four parts in a 


thousand of bromin,” 
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{July 1, 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


DIVORCE OF THE CHURCH FROM 
LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM 


HE Church is charged with having “neither troubled to pro- 
duce enduring literature itself nor encouraged the efforts in 

that direction of others.” The London 77es is responsible for 
this editorial statement, which was called forth by the discusston 
of the Church’s relation to literature at the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress in London. In spite of such names as Augustine of Hippo, 
Blaise Pascal, William Law, Joseph Butler, and John Henry New- 
man, there has, it is alleged, been a severance between humane 
letters and religion ever since the Revival of Letters and the Kef- 


ormation. This point ought to have received stronger emphasis 


Hugh Benson, but there was nothing of the kind in the English 


Church. There was, moreover, avery great need of a good church 
history and of good clear books on church doctrine, The igng- 


rance fownd in the so-called educated class was almost incredible. 


A young man who had taken a brilliant degree had told him; ‘| 


never could be a Christian: you believe that you will go to heaven 
and do nothing but take part in one religious service for al] 
eternity,” 

The Congress at this session also made an effort “to think put 
the relations between religion and the ‘ intellectual force’ called 
journalism.” The speakers were My, St. Loe Strachey, editor of 
the London Spectator, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Mr. Strachey’s 
paper on the ethics of journalism is thus summarized : 


“After quoting Delane’s assertion that a journalist’s Dusiness 


was publicity, he said that it was even 











good to know, within reasonble limits, 
the evil that was being done, so that 
it might be checked, There were, 
however, as Sir Thomas Browne had 
said, matters which deserved to be 
recorded only in the chronicles of 
Hell. If publicity’s methods were 
sound, fearless, and without guile, 
all was well; if not, it might become 
the most dishonorable and degrading 
of trades. Our press had certainly 
been growing purer during the Jast 
twenty years, tho the opposite was 
true of our fiction. The worse fault 
of the newest journalism, after its 
indifference to veracity, was triviality, 
which degraded both writer and read- 
er. Passing from the question of 
news to that of comment, Mr, Stra- 
chey contrasted judicial journalism 
with the journalism of advocacy, for 
which, he said, there was little de- 
fense. However, the notion of the 
political journalist perpetually writing 
leaders against his own convictions 
was pure imagination. Mr. Strachey 
defended anonymity as making for 
responsibility, not irresponsibility. 








PROCESSION OF BISHOPS AT THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 


The line headed by the Pan-Anglican banner is passing in front of Queen Anne’s statue before entering St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, London. 


from the hands of the Congress, thinks Te Times, and should 
have taken the time that was given to a consideration of “the 
spread of ‘indecent’ publications, such as every clean-minded per- 
son reprobates and every one who cares for the good of the rising 
generation would gladly stop to-morrow.” Two papers dealing 
with the question of the future relations of the Church with litera- 
ture were given by Mr. A. C. Benson and Canon Foakes-Jackson. 


The words of the former are thus summarized : 


“The author foresaw that the literature of the future would exer- 
cise a much freer hand than now in dealing with religion. The 
Church’s duty was to make the old run smoothly into the new, 
and not sacrifice the interests of the future to the past, however 
august. The Church must direct its members how to think, not 
what to think. Let the Church not repeat the mistake which 
greeted ‘Tracts for the Times ’ and ‘Essays and Reviews’ with tor- 
rents of censure; let it welcome the note of aspiration which 
sounded through the restlessness and even the cynical levity of 
modern literature.” 

Canon Foakes-Jackson, as reported — 


“ appealed to literature to aid in the furtherance of Christian prin- 
ciples, and contended that the Church was not doing all it ought. 
Wonderfully clever books were written by dissenters ;, the cause of 
the Roman Church was ably and insidiously advocated by Mr. 


Zola had wondered how our news- 
paper-writers could forego the ‘deli- 
cious notoriety’ of signed articles. 
The delicious notoriety of the indi- 
vidual was the ruin of the better jour- 
It was a great misfortune thata newspaper could not be 
started by a poor man; but it was well that newspapers should, 
as a rule, be owned by rich men, as, in foreign countries where 
newspapers were not great properties, their articles could too often 
be bought. At the same time, the proprietor should derive his 
wealth from the newspaper, and not from other sources.” 


nalism. 


Mr, Chesterton demurred to some of Mr. Strachey’s statements, 
saying: 


“We should beware of thanking God in our pride that we are 
not Jike those miserable French and American journalists. There 
was more spiritual safety for a French journalist with his confest 
vanity than for the Englishman who bragged about his modesty. 
Then, if Christ meant anything in what he said about the camel 
and the needle’s eye, he certainly meant that the rich were in more 
moral danger than the poor; but Mr. Strachey had argued that 
the rich were less likely to be wicked. In modern society the rich 
man who received an enormous income and lived in luxury, on the 
understanding that he pandered to certain causes and needs, was 
bought already. As for anonymous journalism and Mr. Strachey’s 
plea for its sincerity, he himself had not read an obviously honest 
leader for twenty years. The danger of the modern world was 
secrecy. Inthe ancient world, the tyrant sat in the open witha 
crown or miter on his head, and, having detected the head, the 
people could cut it off. The same arguments with which anony- 
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mous articles were defended could be used for anonymous letters 
and post-cards. [It was right that a journalist’s words should be 


discounted by the light of his life.” 
Upon this latter speech the London Zimes comments ; 


“This, of course, is excellent fooling, if anonymity and incor- 
ruption were matters which it was necessary for the Pan-Angli- 
can Congress to digress to during a short hour’s discussion. But 
here, too, the proper gambit was historical, The Church has lost 
the prerogative it once exercised, both as the purveyor of news 
and as the molder of public opinion, The miracle-play, the itiner- 
ancy of the friars, the sermons to the citizens at Paul’s Cross, the 
masques enacted before an English monarch on his or her first 
entrance to the city, were the leading articles of the medieval 
world, just as muchas the preaching of the Old-Testament prophet 
was an appeal to the King and his princes on behalf of the people 
for lack of justice, The Congress, therefore, would have been 
more suitably employed if it had concerned itself, not, indeed, 
with the recovery of the Church’s lost prerogative, 


4 


periodicals, but to the fact that we have allowed the preacher to 


be dethroned and other work to seem more important to us than 


the preaching of the Word.” 


RELIGIOUS HARMONY IN CANADA 


\ FRENCH view of religious conditions in Canada is offered 
in a Parisian journal, the Revue Bleue. The writer, Mr. 
Gaston Bonet-Maury, sees a state of almost idyllic harmony to 


exist between the Catholic and Protestant forces of that land. 
Ancient differences are allayed, and replaced by a spirit of coopera. 


tion that rouses action on great moral questions. Such a one, for 


instance, that recently occupied the attention of the country was 


the crusade against alcohol. Mutual emulation is the motive force, 


as he sees it, not only of harmonious life, but of cooperative action. 





which ‘departed without being desired,’ but with the 
Church’s duty to nourish and admonish minds that 


shall affect public life for good, and shall do what 
they can to make sure that 


‘ By degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 


Hath time and space to work and spread” | 


THE LOWERED PULPIT 


HE style of pulpit architecture has gradually 
changed so as to make the pulpit lower —a | 
fact that seems to one writer to symbolize the de- 
cline of modern preaching. The church of the 
present day, says (he Methodist Recorder (Pitts- 
burg), “has multiplied machinery and brought the 
pastor into the relation of a master mechanic to his 
large organization,” making him, the writer thinks, 
“a captain of industry rather than a preacher of the 
gospel.” “The result of this has been to dethrone 
the preacher and to bring the standard of the pulpit 














from its high estate to a commonplace in the duties 
of the modern preacher.” He protests: 


“We believe the pulpit work of the modern preacher 
is his highest duty. The pulpit is the throne of the preacher, and any 
work which lowers its tone and style is hurtful to the ministry and 
to the Church. We are insome danger of dethroning the preacher 
and making him a manager of great enterprises, to the Jowering of 
the pulpit and a lessening of its power. The modern preacher 
ought to say to the Church in regard to much of the work for which 
he is held responsible, ‘Look ye out among you seven men of hon- 
est report whom we can appoint over the business, but we will give 
ourselves to prayer and the ministry of the Word.’ 

“The Sunday-school has entered the field in such a way that it 
has lowered the pulpit, and the cry is already ascending, ‘We have 
been to Sunday-school and we don’t need to remain for preaching,’ 
Here again the pulpit is being lowered and is losing its place and 
power. We must rest assured that anything which lowers the pul- 


pit and directs attention to some other department of the Church 


as of more importance than the preaching of the Word is positively 
subversive of the Lord’s plan for saving the world. 


“We plead for a reenthroning of the preacher in his pulpit. 
The Church must feel that when a preacher ascends his pulpit to 
preach he is on the throne of power which is to bring to Christ and 
the Church their greatest glory. The preaching may sound very 
much like foolishness and not be so interesting as the engaging 
discussion of the attractive young woman or man who teaches the 
Sunday-school class, or not so practical as the discussion of some 
problem of the local church, yet it is this very preaching which 
has bee. ordained and is established as the means of saving the 
world. Give the preacher his throne, and let the Church rejoice 
when the preacher is on his throne rather than yawn and wish he 
would quit. 

“We believe this cry of the decline of the modern pulpit is due 
not to the growth of the printing-press and the multiplying of 


Copyrighted by “Illustrations Bureau,”’ 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


One of the many assemblies at the Congress. 


The resultant freedom leaves the people without envy of outsiders. 
We read such details of the condition as the following : 


“The population of Canada is for the most part religious, and 
practises its religion whether it be Catholic or Protestant. One is 
struck by that fact. ... That impression is confirmed by statistics : 
of the 6,400,000 souls counted by the Dominion in 1906, there were 
about 2,500,000 Catholics, 3,040,000 Protestants, and only 3,000 to 
4,000 agnostics; that is, atheists, freethinkers, and skeptics. Of 
course, all those who frequent places of worship are not orthodox 
or devout, but, at least, they follow family tradition and pay re- 
spect to the Divine Majesty and to public opinion. An irreligious 
man and one who professes no religion are looked upon askance 
by Canadian society, both Protestant and Catholic. 

“Lay schools, that is to say, those without religious instruction, 
do not exist. The situation of Cagholicism in Quebec is a most 


privileged one, almost enjoying legal immunity 


“Within the last twenty-five years there has been a great increase 
of religious orders in Canada; they were readily authorized by a 
bill of the Parliament of Quebec. Even the Jesuits, who had dis- 
appeared at the end of the eighteenth century, and whose estates 
had been confiscated, have been received again and voted by Par- 
liament the sum of two millions indemnification, . . 

“The chief object of the Catholic hierarchy, having at its head 
the Archbishop of Montreal, is to maintain in its integrity the 
Catholic faith and the French language among its flock. To that 
end it makes use of the privileges preserved to it by the English 
Government, and testifies to the latter its gratitude by perfect 
loyalty and obedience to the acts of the Government. 

“The situation of the Protestants is, theoretically, less advan. 


tageous, as they do not enjoy any of the foregoing privileges— 
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tithes, taxes, etc.—but the system of separation of Church and 
State, practised faithfully, has not been less favorable to them 
than to the different churches of the United States. They are 
divided, in the main, into four groups, which are, in numerically 
decreasing order: Methodists, 917,000; Presbyterians, 842,000; 
Anglicans, 681,000; Baptists, 292,000. 

“Each one of these churches is supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, by the renting of its pews, and by its self-government. A 
federation has recently been formed for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of Protestant schools in the French language, and 
have founded scholarships for their students at McGill University 
(Montreal) and other schools. Their principal aim is to give good 
moral and religious instruction to children and to preach to the 
flood of immigrants that, to the number of 180,000 to 200,000 a year, 
invade Canada. The Protestants, either by missionary preaching 
or by the founding of schools in the provinces of the West, or even 
through the influence of physicians and nurses, are trying to edu- 
cate these masses of colonists, uncivilized, coarse, and belonging 
to different races, as they often are, to knead this shapeless mass 
and to place within it the leaven of faith and evangelical morality. 
In this work the Methodists and Presbyterians lead.” 


As to the relations between Catholics and Protestants the writer 
observes : 


“In so far as the two faiths are embodied, for the most part, in 
two different and almost rival races, French and English, these 
relations, theoretically, have a defensive and uncompromising 
character. The Catholic Canadians, jealous of the autonomy of 
language and religion that they have kept, in great part, thanks to 
the support of the clergy, distrust any tendency toward centraliza- 
tion, for instance, in educational matters; and they avoid mixt 
marriages. 

“The Protestant Canadians, n their side, view unfavorably the 
Catholic propaganda and the financial or educationa) privileges 
left by the Government to the Catholics, and disapprove of the 
granting of tribunals for ratifying certain annulments of marriage, 
obtained at the Court of Rome, and which are in fact disguised 
divorces. 

“But the reality is better than the theory, and courteous 
relations are established between the ministers of the two faiths, 
as, for instance, between the professors of Laval and McGill, and, 
thanks to the régime of religious liberty, admitted by the Crown 
and maintained by the Parliament of Ottawa, tolerance has entered 
little by little into the customs and manners. There has been for 
a long time no violent controversy, and cooperation even has taken 
place between curés and pastors in the fight against alcoholism and 
other social scourges. 

“Catholicism has been reproached in certain countries, notably 
in South America, for having lost its efficacious action upon the 
habits of the population. That reproach can not be addrest to 
Canadian Catholicism. If it is, as they say, somewhat behind in 
theological science, at least it has preserved much moral vigor. 
The Canadian priests furnish, generally, an example of Christian 
virtues, and maintain the population committed to their care ata 
moral level, incontestably superior to that of the United States. 
Emulation with the Protestant ministers has, without doubt, some- 
thing to do with that result. ...... 

“If the Canadian people has lost its absolute independence by 
the English conquest, it has gained, in the school of its new mas- 
ters, apprenticeship in these two great things, self-government and 
religious liberty. . . . Canadians enjoy as complete religious lib- 
erty as do the people of the United States. The Catholics of 
Canada have preserved the greater part of the estates and privileges 
that they possest in France before the French Revolution. A 
century of life with the English and Protestant colonists has 
made them understand the benefits of religious liberty, and has 
trained them in the school of tolerance. In one word, the two 
faiths, Catholic and Protestant, find themselves to-day in about 
the same situation that they were placed by the Edict of Nantes 
in France, with the difference that neither of the two is salaried 
by the State, and that they have no need of fortified towns to 
guarantee them their rights. 

“Thus the Canadians furnish the spectacle of a happy and 
free nation, peaceful and united, almost as independent as 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, and one, alas! that has no 
cause to envy the mother country.”—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHAT THE BISHOPS THINK OF THE 
OPEN PULPIT 


ECEDERS from the Protestant-Episcopal Church seem tg 
have acted with too much haste if their only ground was the 
meance of “the open pulpit.” A census of opinions held by 
bishops of the Protestant-Episcopa) Church on the subject has 
been taken by The Living Church (Milwaukee). The result leads 
this paper to think that those who by “ strange interpretations ” of 
Canon 19 “have opened the pulpits of the Church to strangers for 


the preaching of sermons are now shown to have violated both the 
letter and the spirit of the canon.” It further declares that “the 


attempt to stampede conservative churchmen Romeward, alleging 
this canon as the cause, was wholly unwarranted.” The “concilijar 


addresses” of the bishops have been scrutinized to determine what 


interpretation each of these puts upon the canon, and of the fifty- 
five whose utterances are examined thirty-nine are “restrictive,” 
that is, do not allow sermons to be preached by outsiders in the 
pulpits of their dioceses ; three are classed as “restrictive, but may 
exceptionally allow sermons”; one is “restrictive, but will leave 
his clergy to determine application”; six are “restrictive, but do 
not say whether sermons would be permissible.” On the other 
hand, three are “ambiguous or imperfectly reported” and three 


“welcome admission of outside preachers.” The Living Church, 
in commenting upon this census, observes : 


“Almost the unanimous voice of the fifty-five bishops whose 
views have been published attributes to the canon a meaning which 
is entirely compatible with the principles of the Ordinal and with 
the historic practise of the Church. Moreover, we know from pri- 
vate conversation or correspondence with a number of other 
bishops, who have seen no necessity for public statements, that a 
like interpretation is very general among them. . . . We are con- 
fident that the majority among the bishops cited is also the great 
majority of the whole number. There is some disagreement as 
to whether licenses may lawfully be given to outsiders for the 
preaching of sermons. Three bishops adopt the affirmative view 
and several others have not, in terms, rejected it. The great bal- 
ance of episcopal thought, however, is against this view, and most 
of the minority lay stress upon the very exceptional circumstances 
which alone could justify such preaching. Only three bishops— 
those of Arkansas, Southern Virginia, and West Texas—justify an 
‘open pulpit.’ 

“ But, notwithstanding, it can not be said that there has been no 
justification for the serious alarm that has been so widely felt 
during these recent months. The justification of that alarm is not 
the canon, but the licenses issued under the canon, and the prac- 
tises of parish clergymen for which no license was asked of, or 
issued by, the bishop. Of the former abuse, we prefer rather to 
cite the criticism made by the Bishop of Vermont and published 
in this issue, than to criticize the action of these bishops in our 
own words. We quite agree with bishop Hall in saying: 

“*Regulated permission for addresses on special occasions by 
experts on particular subjects, missionary or philanthropic, re- 
garded entirely apart from any question of the speakers’ minis- 
terial status, was what I believe the addition to the canon was 
generally understood to provide. Such a permission, or recogni- 
tion of right, I am prepared to stand by and defend, as I am op- 
posed to what I believe to be a misuse of the permission. To 
treat the canon as giving permission under the designation of ‘a 
Christian man, not a minister of this Church,’ for one who had been 
formally deposed from the ministry of this Church because he had 
become a Unitarian preacher, to give an address in church; to 
consider a‘ special occasion ’.as covering a weekly exchange in 
preaching through Lent between the rector of a parish and a 
neighboring Congregational minister, or a course of sermons 
through the season by ministers of different bodies ; or to authorize 
the sermon at the regular morning service on Christmas day being 
preached by a Baptist minister—such action (I say it with all de- 
liberation, and with true personal respect for the bishops con- 
cerned) is in my judgment to play fast and loose with obligations, 
and to make words mean anything we please. It is (however unin- 
tentionally) to connive at the breaking down of all discipline.’ ” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


THE NEW PATHS OF EDUCATION 


HE note of the practica) is the one oftenest sounded in a 
congress of opinions from our leading educators relative to 

the educational trend of the present. Under various guises this 
is the generalization that covers the majority of replies received by 
The Worla’s Work iv. answer to their inquiry stated in this form: 


“What new subject or new method, or new direction of effort or 
new tendency, in educational work is of most value and significance 
and now needs most emphasis and encouragement ?” 


“< 


Those replies deemed “most suggestive” are printed by the 
magazine in their July number, from which we make a digest. 
President Houston, of the University of Texas, reads with ap- 
proval a signof the times that “universities and colleges may 
legitimately give instruction aimed definitely to assist men who 
are going into business.” Other heads of institutions located in 
the South and West express approval of the tendency toward in- 
creased technical training. The ideal as exprest by Professor 
Claxton, of the University of Tennessee, is “the education that 
will, on the one side, develop the moral and social life of the chil- 
dren and make them into good citizens, and, on the other, give 
them the ability to make an honest living and add something to the 
common wealth of the country. Prof. E. A. Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, sees in the present “avid seizing ” of oppor- 
tunities offered by university extension forecast of “a day when the 
university will enroll as many students out through the State as 
it gathers on the campus.” 

Some answers are more in the nature of criticism than of con- 
struction. President Taylor, of Vassar, demands “a curriculum 
based upon the capacities of the child rather than on the broad- 
ness of modern knowledge.” President Humphreys, of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, thinks that “in the effort to cover many 
subjects we have drifted toward superficiality.” President Had- 
ley, of Yale, voices the feeling of several, in declaring that “some- 
thing must be done to bring order out of the chaos into which the 


? 


indiscriminate application of the elective system has plunged us.’ 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, states “unhesi- 
tatingly that the greatest educational need in this country is a 


> 


higher grade of university work and better university ideals.’ 

Among these replies a general survey of educational tendencies 
is given by Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner 
of Education. He writes: 


“The following twelve concrete suggestions which I present 
below refer to definite and typical manifestations of educational 
advance : 

“(1) The interest in education of a hygienic sort has culminated 
in the organization of the American School Hygiene Association, 
and in the Second International Congress on School Hygiene at 
London, August 5-10, 1907. The past year accordingly marks an 
epoch in the hygienic aspect of our education. 

“(2) The Third International Congress for the Aavancement of 
Drawing and Art Teaching, to be held in London in August, 1908, 
shows the strong interest which has already grown up on the side 
of education which it represents. With drawing there is now 
closely associated the so-called arts and crafts movements which 
has faddism mixt in with it, but has a good deal also that is better 
than fad. 

“(3) The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, that was organized November 16, 1906, shows that we 
have become seriously interested in the making of trade-schools ; 
and the two commissions in Massachusetts and legislation in two 
or three other States further emphasize this. 

“(4) The interest in rural schools has taken a new turn. The 
effort to make a really new type of rural education is represented 
by the establishment of agricultural high schools in Wisconsin, 
Georgia, and Michigan; by the introduction in Congress of the 
Davis Bill and the Burkett Bill, for national aid to education of 


this kind; and by numerous other special efforts in various parts 
of the country. 


“(s) The recent International Congress on the Welfare of the 
Child, brought together at Washington by the Mothers’ Congress, 
gave new points to the long-standing desire for a training of women 
for the specific duties of the home. Several of the European 
nations are now able to point to successful schools for the training 
of mothers. We have not gone so far, but the growth of interest 
in these European experiments is manifest. 

“(6) Closely connected with this movement is the recent growth 
of organizations for bringing the school and the home nearer to- 
gether. Especial interest at- 
taches just now to the experi- 
ment being made in Phila- 
delphia, under’ which the 
school-building becomes a so- 
cial center for the neighbor- 
hood in which it stands. 

“(7) The fourth Camp Con- 
ference, held on the 26th of 
April, 1905, showed that this 
effort at a real outdoor educa- 
tion in the time commonly 
called vacation has become an 
undertaking of considerable 
importance, and one to be 
reckoned with in the future. 

“(8) The publicity given to 
the recent Playgrounds Ban- 
quet in New York City calls 
attention to a group of move- 
ments concerning themselves 
with provision for wholesome 
play, which have undoubted 
educational value and are 





likely to become increasingly 
important. 

“(9) The experiment now 
being made at Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, in a combination of 
apprenticeship with technical 
study of collegiate grade, is 
representative of a far-reach- 
ing endeavor to bring together 
two kinds of education which 
for centuries have gone apart, 
namely, the education of the 
school and education by the 
actual doing of the things of 
ordinary daily life. The fur- 
ther progress of the Cincinnati 
experiment and related experiments in Pittsburg and Boston calls 
for close attention. 

“(10) In college education the attention of thoughtful observers 
is still turned to Princeton, but there have been experiments and 
happenings in other institutions which have to do with the same 
general tendency. Colleges are seeking with all earnestness to 
secure adequate training for individual students under fair condi- 
tions. Princeton is showing clearly some of the difficulties of the 
situation and is also contributing thought and experience which 
will furnish at least suggestion and perhaps more than suggestion 
to other institutions. 

“(11) International education keeps cropping up in, new forms. 
Just now it is proposed to interchange teachers between the second- 
ary schools and colleges of this country and the secondary schools 
of Germany, under the management, on this side of the water, of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

“(12) The endeavor to get at higher and better-defined educa- 
tional standards has been making itself manifest in too many di- 
rections to be enumerated. The attempt by the Association of 
American Universities, at its meeting in Ann Arbor in January last, 
to make the conditions of membership in that body objective and 
automatic in their working, is one of the most recent phases of this 
movement.” 
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United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who notes that the past year has 
marked an epoch in the hygienic aspect 
of our education. 
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DEFENDING SHAKESPEARIAN LADIES 


R. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, the noted Shake- 
spearian critic, comes to the defense of several Shakespear- 

jan ladies who have suffered more or less under the cloud of invidi- 
ous aspersions. In his address before the Harvard chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa during the recent Commencement season, Dr. Furness 
brought forward a vindication of Ophelia from the charge of false- 
hood, and tried to clear Lady Alacheth of the charge of having 
done her bloody deed while her brain was fired by alcoholic stimu- 
lation, Dr, Furness, as re- 
ported by the daily press, 
states the case more fully in 


these words: 





“There are two lines in 
‘Macbeth’ to which I have 
never heard but one interpre- 
tation, and this interpretation 
has always been to me not 
only most inartistic, but even 
revolting. It is inthe second 
scene of the second act, 
where Lady Macbeth enters 
with the words: 

That which hath made them drunk 
hath made me bold: 

What hath quench’d them hath given 
me fire. 

“I know of no published 
explanation of these words 
other than that given a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago by 
Mrs. Griffiths, who remarks 
that Shakespeare ‘seems to 
think that a woman could not 
be rendered completely wick- 
ed without some degree of 
intoxication.’ All subsequent 





commentators have either 
quoted Mrs, Griffiths or omit- 
ted any reference to the pas- 
sage; her interpretation re- 
mains therefore the only one, 
as far as [ know, and is not 
only so gross, but implies such 
a violation of all art in repre- 
senting a heroine as intoxicated, that I will not listen to it. 
Rather any solution, however far-fetched or feeble or childish, than 
that Lady Macbeth in that supreme hour was sustained by drink.” 
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HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, 


Who rejects the crisicism that as- 
sumes Lady Macbeth to be intoxicated 
when she murders Dzzcaz. 


In the “attendant circumstances” Dr. Furness thinks may be 
found another explanation, Thus; 


“ Duncan was sleeping beneath the roof of his own kinsman, not 
only a kinsmn, but the most loyal and trusted of Thanes. Could 
king be more secured? Verily, with the knowledge of this secur- 
ity, might not vigilance, so far from being increased, be relaxed ? 
Let the fumes of wine and wassail mount to the brain—the king 
was absolutely safe: there could be none to harm him; by this 
conviction all fears were quenched, and the sleep of every head 
in the castle might, for that night at least, be sound and deep. 
This then it was, as I think, this assurance of absolute security, 
this utter absence of suspicion, that beguiled the chamberlains 
into a relaxation of watchfulness and into sleep, and it was this 
knowledge of the existence of this assurance and of the absence of 
this suspicion that made Lady Macéeth bold. In the full con- 
sciousness of an all-pervading sense of security she could count on 
the success of the murder and be fired with zeal to aid it. What 
had guenched all guards had given her fire. 

“I know it may be objected that she afterward says (afterward, 
pray observe) that she had drugged the grooms’ possets. Had 
this fact caused her boldness, she would, I think, have mentioned 
it at first. But if it be still maintained that she refers to the drug, 
it must then be admitted that she had herself partaken of it. Why, 
then, was not she herself drugged too? If the drug had quenched 


the grooms, why was not she, too, quenched? Drugsdo not pro- 
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duce directly opposite effects—accelerate the pulse in one person 
and retard it in another. I do not forget that in planning to mur- 
der Lady Macbeth had told her husband that she would convince 
the chamberlJains with wine; but this refers to the possets, and 
does not countervail, I think, what I have just said as to the inter. 
pretation of her first words.” 


The Dramatic Mirror (New York), in commenting editorially 
upon Dr, Furness’s effort to “save Ophelia from the disgrace of 
telling Haw let a lie,” observes: 


“In his defense of Ophelia from the charge of falsehood in that 
she answers /fami/ef’s question, ‘Where’s your father ?’? with ‘At 
home, my Lord,’ Dr. Furness contends that the speech of Clax- 
dius to Gertrude, disclosing his purpose with Polonius to secrete 
themselves that they may hear Haw/Je/'s speech with Ophelia is 
an aside to Gertrude, and that Ophelia does not hear it, and thus 
is innocent of the stratagem. The speech referred to as an as.de 
is that beginning ‘For we have closely sent for Hamdet hither,’ 
and when Claudius and Polontus leave the scene Ophelia sup- 
poses that she and Ham/e¢ are alone as he enters. Dr. Furness 
quite legitimately answers that, in the absence of direction as to 
asides, the text of the First Folio gives intelligence absolute free- 
dom as to the readings,” 





CLAIMANTS TO OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


RIORTY of claim to our national anthem is almost as much 
disputed amatter asthe birthplace of Homer. “My Country, 

°Tis of Thee” was presented to America by the Rev. Samuel F, 
Smith, whose birthday, occurring just a hundred years ago, seems 
to offer a fitting occasion to a writer in 7he Musician (Boston) to 
Dr. Smith, 
we are told, came across the air in a German song-book and was 
struck by its adaptability to children’s voices. He set to work to 
fit the air with words, and in half an hour the patriotic hymn was 
completed, “It seems almost unbelievable,” observes the writer, 
C. A. Browne, “but it is said that he did not know, at that time, 


recall something of the history of this ubiquitous song. 


that he was annexing the melody of the British national anthem, 
‘God Save the King.’” The song was first sung in the Park 
Street Church, Boston, July 4, 1832. 
the composer are given herewith: 


Some personal facts about 


“The Rev. Samuel Francis Smith was a Baptist clergyman and 
was graduated from Harvard in the famous class of 1829. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was his classmate. 

“A facile writer, he produced several other hymns, wrote books 
for boys, was the editor of numerous religious publications, and 
was a professor at what is now known as Colby College, which 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. But his name would soon 
have been forgotten if it were not for ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ 
as it is by his patriotic poem that he is known throughout the land 
to-day. 

“Three years after his graduation he wrote the hymn which has 
since followed the flag around the globe. Long after, at a reunion 
of graduates, Oliver Wendell Holmes thus neatly summed up the 
clergyman’s title to fame: 

“ And there’s a nice youngster, of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him, by naming him Smith ! 
But he chanted a song for the brave and the free. 
Just read on his medal—‘ My Country, of Thee. ” 

This air, continues Mr. Browne, “has the distinction of having 
been put to the most diverse uses, by more civilized nations than 


> 


had ever before been united upon a single melody.” Hecontinues: 


“The latest disputant in the controversy is a Swiss music-teacher, 
by the name of Kling. In his pamphlet he claims that it was 
originally a Geneva national hymn, and was written to celebrate 
the victory of Geneva over the troops of the Duke of Savoy, as 
far back as 1602. It wassome years later, he asserts, before it ap- 
peared in England as ‘God Save the King’ and was sung in honor 
of James I., after an arrangement by a Dr. John Bull (there was 
such an air, dated 1619—but, while it resembles the modern tune, 
it is in a minor key). 

“«Then,’ continues our most recent informant, ‘at the beginning 
of the eighteerth century it was worked over by Lully into a 
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French patriotic song, for the glorification of Louis Ary. 
Another writer states, in vindication of this French claim, that 
three nuns of the convent of St. Cyr, Chartres, have testified to 
the existence of the tune at that convent in the last century. 

“Later on, the motive was taken by Handel for a song to King 
George of Hanover; and since 1793 it has become a patriotic song 
in Germany. 

“Jt was apparently tossed back and forth from country to coun- 
try, like a musical shuttle-cock, for there seems scarcely a reason- 
able doubt that the great English national anthem, as it now stands, 
was written, in its entirety, by Henry Carey, the composer of the 
famous ‘Sally, in Our Alley.’ This unfortunate genius, who had 
lived in six reigns—from Charles II. to George ]I1.—committed 
suicide after a blameless Jife of nearly eighty years. 

“This song, which has done so much to make loyalty an instinct 
with the English people, was first heard at a tavern in Cornhill 
in 1740, at a dinner in celebration of the capture of Porto Bello by 
Admiral Vernon, on November 20, 1739, England being at war 
with Spain at that time. 

“*God Save Great George, Our King,’ the song was called, the 
singer being Henry Carey, who, after being heartily applauded, 
announced that both words and music were hisown. The account 
concludes that there were many witnesses to this fact—J. Christo- 
pher Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, being one of them. 

“Macaulay explains that Henry Carey’s talents were inherited, 
as he was the natural son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, 
one of the most brilliant and accomplished statesmen of his time. 
In any case, Carey was so popular a composer and dramatist in 
the first half of the eighteenth century that his plays drew crowded 
audiences to the theaters ; and he also wrote numerous songs and 
cantatas. One Eng)ish author insists that ‘God Save the King’ 
has been worth more to the sovereigns of Great Britain than all 
the diamonds of the royal tiara, the Kohinoor included, for it has 
often confirmed fidelity to the crown in times of danger and has 
added fervor to the patriotism of more peaceful days. 

“Yet, as often happens, the unhappy author did not live to reap 
the benefit of his inspiration. It was not until September 30, 1745, 
that Zhe Daily Advertiser says, ‘the audience at the Theater 
Royal, Drury Lane, were agreeably surprized by the gentlemen 
of that house performing the anthem of “God Save Our Noble 
King.” It met with universal applause, being encored with re- 
peated huzzas.’ 

“But in 1743, two years before the song became popular, or even 
known, poor Carey had died by his own hand, at his house in Great 
Werner Street, Clerkenwell, on October 4. There isno doubt that 
financial embarrassment was largely responsible for his rash act, 
as it is said that he died with but a single halfpenny in his pocket. 
And shortly after an advertisement in Zhe Dazly Post announced 
a performance at Covent Garden for the benefit of the widow and 
four children of the late Mr. Carey, in which the widow describes 
herself as left entirely destitute of any provision. The biographer 
does not tell us if that much-needed benefit was a success, as we 
might hope; but it is certain that one son inherited somewhat of 
his father’s gifts, and that his daughter Anne was the mother of 
the great tragedian, Edmund Kean.” 


How far the tune of “God Save the King” had been compiled 
from still older airs will probably never be known, the writer ob- 
serves, Its entire compass is less than an octave—“a very great 
merit in a patriotic song.” “The air being so readily grasped, the 
whole English nation soon began singing it, and even paid to the 
anthem a respect equaling that accorded to the English flag.” 


Further : 


“Being so stngable, it was soon appropriated, right and left, in 
various countries and by different composers. Papa Haydn was 
so imprest with it, during his two visits to London in 1791 and 
1794, that he made up his mind to write an anthem for his own 


country ; but it was not a very great success, and is described as . 


being only a version of England’s national anthem strained through 
a German mind—which view is haraly flattering to the ‘Father of 
the Modern Symphony,’ 

“The tune was a great favorite with von Weber—Germany’s 
greatest folk-song composer—and appears prominently in his 
‘Jubel Overture.’ And Beethoven’s fondness for it is shown in 
the fact that he not only wrote ‘Seven Variations’ on it for the 
piano, but introduced it in his ‘Battle Symphony.’ It finally 
became a Danish air, and Prussia, also, got in musical line.” 


A FRIEND OF CICERO AND HORACE 


FRENCHMAN who slapped Cicero on the back and sat 
down to lampreys or fish from the Locrine lake with Horace 

and his friends in the gardens of Augustus—metaphorically speak- 
ing—has recently died in Paris. Gaston Bossier, so say the notices 
of him in the Parisian journals, was one to whom the classic past 
was as vivid as the life of to-day, and the lectures he delivered at 
the College de France were like the familiar discourses of friends, 
tho the figures he evoked belonged in the past of Roman history. 
The human interest which he managed to infuse into the study of 

















From “ L’Tllustration,” Paris, 
GASTON BOSSIER, 


The French scholar and teacher who talked about the ancients as tho 
he lived on the most familiar footing with them. 


classical literature is shown by Mr. André Beaunier, who writes 
- ? 


thus of Bossier in the columns of the Paris Figaro: 


“The history of the Latin language enchanted him, His ac- 
quaintance with it was wonderful, and he was not overwhelmed by 
it. He had too much knowledge of human nature to let himself 
be imposed upon by the consuls of Rome, its historians, and its 
poets; an? his love of life prevented him from feeling himself 
among the dead in the society of Cicero, Sallust, Catiline, Sylla, 
and Atticus. He did not fear to treat them with familiarity ; their 
adventures seemed to him so recent, or so analogous to more re- 
cent ones, that he did not feel intimidated by them nor remote from 
them. He related those old stories with the most delightful ani- 
mation; he made them pleasing, not by their antiquity, but by 
bringing them home to us—and he rejuvenated them without 
bounds. That is perhaps the criticism that may be made of his 
‘Catiline,’ written when he was more than eighty years old; and 
yet it is that that gives the book its great charm. 

“Never did a scholar carry erudition more lightly. Neverthe- 
less, his was both wide and deep. He possest the critical method 
of the Germans ; he read all their innumerable and formidable dis- 
sertations—but without superstition. In short, he had all the 
knowledge of the philologist, while, at the same time, remaining a 
humanist. The works of antiquity for him were not materia] for 
the display of pedantry ; he made use of an enlightened pedantry 
for a better perception of their engaging beauty. He was a human- 
ist, that is, he regarded from the view-point of humanity the poetry 
realized by the men of former times. Therefore the society of 
the various members of those living, Latin forefathers afforded 
him great pleasure. 


“Jt was some time before he made their acquaintance. He told 
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me how it was. At twenty years of age the little Meridional, with 
red hair and ardent soul, learned and studious, it is true, but im- 
pressionable, had a great passion for the theater ; while in the nor- 
mal schoo) here solved to study Corneille and Racine. Corneille 
and Racine led him to Senectetus and Tacitus, then to Ennius and 
to Pacuvius. He was at Rome; he lingered there; he remained 
there. 

“Later, upon coming to Paris from Provence, the society of the 
Latins kept him from feeling homesick. The loquacious and acute 
Cicero was a more congenial comrade for him than some of his 
Northern friends. Tertullian delighted him. African that he was, 
he was more a Southerner than any of the others. 

“He wrote ‘La Fin du paganisme’; one day he quoted to me 
these pretty lines about it by Sainte-Beuve: 

Paganisme immortel, es-tu mort? On le dit; 
Mais Pan, tout bas, s’en moque et Ia siréne rit, 
[Immortal paganism, art thou dead? ‘They say so; 
But Pan, under his breath, laughs at the idea, and the siren smiles,] 
adding, with an air of joyous melancholy, ‘Religions die hard!’ 

“ Joyous melancholy—opposed terms that fail to give an adequate 
description of him. The play of expressions on his face was so 
rapid and complex that one could with difficulty follow it; his 
thought changed even while signifying it; he presented a spectacle 


,” 


never to be forgotten! 


Confirmatory of the above are the words of his friend, Mr. René 


Doumic, printed in Le Gawlois (Paris). “He personifed Human- 


ism in France,” says Mr. Doumic. “It is not only a man who 


dies ; it is a tradition that passes away.” He adds further : 
“To listen to him speaking of the ancients one would have sworn 


that he had lived on the most familiar footing with them. One 
time, during a discussion upon the question of happiness, Bossier 
maintained that it was a matter of temperament; one may be mel- 
ancholy with an easy existence, and cheerful with a hard life full 
of wretchedness. ‘Look,’ continued he, ‘without going further. 
look at Plautus and Terence.’ That, ‘without going further,’ 
pictures the man; for him Plautus and Terence were contempora- 
ries; neighbors, intimate friends.”"— Translations made for Tur 
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THE PRESS UNDER SOCIALISM 


HE question of the organization of the press under a Socialist 
state is recognized as of supreme importance, but is discust 

in the party literature much more rarely and more cautiously than 
that of religion. This fact is pointed out by a writer in The Brit. 
Zshk Weekly (London), who further declares that “the vague and 
hesitating language of constructive leaders who on most other 
points think clearly and definitely is a sufficient indication of the 
perplexities which surround the subject.” The writer of the article, 
whose purpose is interpretative rather than critical, asserts that he 
has “not been able to discover, in the entire range of the party 
\iterature, any coherent examination of the question, Could the 
Socialist state afford to tolerate a free press?” He goes on to 


state the general attitude of Socialistic writers thus : 


“It is assumed by all Socialists that under their state the press 
will be (1) free, and (2) a guardian of public morals; and having 
said thus much, many writers are inclined to drop a troublesome 
theme. Others Jaunch forth into denunciations of the ‘capitalistic 
press,’ which is said to be the willing servant of the rich in their 
oppression of the proletariat. It is assumed that when the eagle 
of the Socialist state mews her mighty youth, ‘the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the twi- 
light,’ will flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble, prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” Social- 
ism, according to M. Vandervelde, will introduce men to a larger 
freedom in every relation of life. Kautsky, in his recent pamphlet, 
‘The Morrow of the Social Revolution,’ enumerates among the 


blessings of the new order that of an emancipated press.” 


Proceeding, the writer takes some typical passages which are 
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essay on “Industry Under Socialism,” in which it is admitted that 
difficulties are likely to arise “in connection with the industries 
concerned in the production of such commodities as books and 
newspapers.” Quotation from Shaw follows: 


“During the transitional stage these difficulties will not arise 
but when all industries are carried on by the commune, or the 
nation, how will books and newspapers be produced? | only 
throw out the following suggestions. Printing, like baking, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, is a communal rather than a national industry, 
Suppose we had printing-offices controlled by the communal coun- 
cil. The printing committee might be left free to accept any 
publication it thought valuable, as a private firm to-day may take 
the risk of publication, the arrangement with the author being pur- 
chase outright, or royalty on copies sold, in each case so much to 
be put to his credit at the communal bank, But there are manv 
authors whose goods are desired by no one; it would be absurd to 
force the community to publish all minor poetry, Why not accept 
the principle that in every case where the printing committee de- 
clines to print at the communal risk, the author may have his work 
printed by transferring from his credit at the communal bank to 
the account of the printing committee sufficient to cover the cost 
of printing ? The committee should have no power to refuse to 
print where the cost was covered, ... Newspapers might be 
issued on similar terms; and it would always be open to individ- 
uals, or to groups of individuals, to publish anything they pleased 
on covering the cost of publication. With the comparative afflu- 
ence which would be enjoyed by each member of the community, 
any one who really cared to reach the public ear would be able to 
do so by diminishing his expenditure in other directions,” 


The writer here observes that Socialism promises “modest com- 


fort, not overflowing wealth,” to every citizen, and thinks that in 
such a condition no private citizen is likely to be found “rich 
enough to undertake the expenditure involved in the creation of a 
newspaper under modern conditions.” Even Mr. Wells, in his 


“ New Worlds for Old,” foresees that “the freedom of writing ” 


Ye impaired if the state becomes the universal publisher and dis- 
Mr. Wells remarks : 


may 


tributor of books and newspapers. 


“Tt is still open to the anti-Socialist to allege that Socialism 
may incidentally destroy itself by choking the channels of its own 
thinking, and the Socialist has still to reply in vague genera) terms. 

“The Socialist state must be a ubiquitous news-vender and book- 
seller; the ordinary news-vender and bookseller must become an 
impartial state official, working for a sure and comfortable salary 
instead of for precarious profits. And this amplification of the 
book and news post and the book and news trades will need to be 


nct simply a municipal, but a state service of the widest range.” 


The French Socialistic writer Mr. Renard believes that the 
fall of capitalism will drag down the “servile press which defends 
it,” and, like Kautsky, he anticipates that the press, under the 
Socialist state, will be “ free” in the highest and noblest sense, 
He does not, however, face any of the practical difficulties, com- 
ments the British Weekly writer, who turns next to the “curious 
idea of Dr. Menger, the German Socialist, that “when religion has 
died out, the press will be the chief guardian of morals.” Dy. 


Menger is interpreted to this effect: 


“Religion, he believed, is destined to lose its influence over 
men’s minds, but with its disappearance he feared that the moral 
safeguards of society would be weakened, ‘as they were weakened 
in the ancient world after the dissolution of the heathen religions,’ 
He observes, along with the decay of faith, a markedly growing 
sensitiveness to public opinion, and— to put his proposal in a sen- 
tence—he wishes the newspaper to become a kind of pi)lory, in 
which the wrongdoer will be exposed to shame before his fellow 
citizens. Good conduct is to be praised, bad conduct blamed, in 
the public press, with a frankness hitherto unknown, Like M, 
Renard in ‘Socialism at Work,’ Dr. Menger fulminates against 
the evils of our present press, but he had never asked himself seri 
ously how a free press could exist in the bureaucratic Socialist 
state. He recognizes that in the press the work-state would find 


ready to its hand an effective means for the promotion of morality, 
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while at the same time the press, unlike the churches, wouid be 


independent of dogmatic belief.” 


designed to illustrate the function and place of newspapers in their 








imagined state. The first of these is from Bernard Shaw's “ Fabian” 
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From ‘ Motor.” 
PRIME MINISTER ASQUITH LEAVING 


HIS OFFICIAL RESIDENCE IN LONDON. 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND 


DIFFICULTIES IN CROSSING SIBERIA 


Two of the cars in the New-Y ork-to-Paris 
race had reached Omsk on June 30. These 
were the German and the American Cars. 
Omsk is over twelve hundred miles this 
side of Irkutsk. Before Moscow can be 
reached the remaining cities to pass are 
Oufa and Verda, the distance from Omsk 
to Moscow being about 1,800 miles. There 
will then remain about 4,000 miles to cover 
between Moscow and Paris. The two cars 
were together in Tomsk, but the German 
had been the first to arrive there, and for 
some days it had been leading. A corre- 
spondent of the New York 77imes attributes 
this to the new driver and new mechanic 
who had gone aboard her at Vladivostok. 
They had been ‘taking turns at the wheel,”’ 
and with ‘‘ their excellent driving’’ that car 
had become ‘‘a far difierent foe’’ from what 
it was in America. Of the driver of the 
Amerian car the correspondent says he 
‘“‘had been driving exclusively on the jour- 
ney through Asia” when “the strain of the 
actual work at the wheel and the vigilance 
necessary 10 escape danger, combined with 
the lack of rest and good food, had so worn 
vpon him that he fell asleep whenever 
possible, often at the banks of rivers while 
waiting for the ferries.” This strain, com- 
bined with the number of narrow escapes 
the crew has had, “had apparently affected 
even Shuster’s strong nerves.’’ He ‘thas 
been afraid to get the speed out of the car 
that would put it on even terms with the 
German,” 

After leaving Tomsk the American car 
recovered its lead and on arriving at Omsk 
was about 24 hours ahead of the German 
cat. Omsk lies at the foot of the Ural 
mountains on the Asiatic side. 

One of the difficulties of the cars in 
Siberia was to get gasoline. On arriving 
in Tomsk one of the drivers said ‘it would 
be almost impossible to continue unless 
pressure could be brought on the Russians 
responsible for the delivery of gasoline.” 
He had lost two hours at Irkutsk searching 
for gasoline, and ‘‘had finally obtained it 
from a merchant who had piloted Prince 


Borghese part of the way when the Italian 
was making the race from Peking to Paris.”’ 


He arrived at Kansk in the evening, and 
spent the night searching ‘‘through the 


A ROAD-HOUSE IN NEVADA. 


ENGLAND. 


sleeping town for gasoline.’ He finally 
obtained enough from a druggist to carry 


him to the next station. Other difficulties 
related to bridges: 


He found that many of the creeks were 
bridged with heaps of logs simply covered 
with gravel, and these made bad bumps 
that prevented him from getting up speed. 
Near Marlinsk the ferry had been swamped 
by the current of the river, and the Ger- 
mans found themselves faced by a stream 
more than 200 feet wide and six feet deep. 
It was proposed by the villagers, who were 
consulted, to tow the machine across, but 
Lieutenant Koeppen feared that it would 
sink in the mud at the bottom. Big logs 
were lashed under and at the side of the 
automobile to keep it afloat, and then four 
horses were attached to it to tow it across. 
They had to swim part of the way, and the 
whole village had to turn out to assist the 
racers in this feat. It was finally accom- 
plished, but ten hours were consumed. 

‘Seventy miles out of Tomsk the car 
came to the mud road through the Dismal 
Swamp, reminding Lieutenant Koeppen of 
the troubles in the gumbo mud of lowa last 
winter, At one place the car sank into a 
mudhole over its wheeltops, and six horses 
were required to extract it. The car has 
broken six springs since it Seit Viadivos- 
tok. When it arrived here [Tomsk] the 
transmission-shaft was in bad condition 


and it was necessary to remain a day until 
repairs could be made. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE ON THE CORNICHE ROAD 
NEAR CANNES IN FRANCE, 


SIGNBOARDS IN NEW 


TUNNEL IN IRELAND BETWEEN 
CORK AND KERRY, 


MOTORCARS 


‘Many of the ferries across the streams 
were found to be onlv sma)) flatboats held 
by cables and propelled by the current, 

Half the people of one village insisted on 
getting aboard a ferryboat with the car. 
The weight was so great that the boat sank 
and stuck on the bottom. The villagers 
swam off, set to work with a will, and 
towed the boat to the shore, but vaiaahta 
hours had been lost before the task was 
accomplished.” 

Other interesting difficulties encountered 
on the road to Tomsk are described by the 
same correspondent: 


“We ran through a dreary mountain val- 
ley, occasionally widening into a narrow 


plain, making our way over grass bottom- 
lands. The only inhabitants were migra- 
tory bands, living in tents and tending vast 
herds of cattle, horses, sheep, or goats. 
The automobile caused the greatest con- 
sternation among the animals and stam- 
peded herd after herd. 

‘When the herds see or hear the auto 
they run toward it with_one accord, even 
from great distances, Then, when fairly 
close at hand, they turn, cai bellowing or 
neighing madly in their fright, they run 
ahead in a wild panic, sometimes for a 
couple of miles before they swerve from 
the path the car is following. The animals 
in front of it have been a great hindrance 
to the machine, and to avoid them the car 
has made many a wild race for the right of 
way through a narrow defile with a flying 
herd running parallel but ahead, 

‘“We have met long caravans of two- 
wheeled carts frequently. One man drives 


the leading cart, and the other carts follow 
driverless. The commotion caused by the 


machine among these caravans may be 
well imagined. While the driver clings to 
the horse on the leading cart, the others 
scatter in al} Lvsclinar many upsetting 
and emptying the load upon the ground, 


while the horses drag the overturned cart 


until it is dashed to pieces.”’ 


On the last run before reaching \rkuisk 
experiences of an interesting kind 
also met with: 

“*The scorching sun was broiling down 


as we Climbed the steep grades of the moun- 


tainside. The road was full of sharp turns 


that made the ascent very difficult, Pass- 


ing under a railroad bridge a sentry on the 
bridge covered us with his rifle, keeping 


the party under cover as the automobile 


approached, and only lowering his gun as 
we passed under the bridge. The only 


possible motive that we could assign for 
his action was the protection of some 


chickens that were in the road. 


The automobile caused the greatest 


were 
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stir everywhere. Running into villages, 
it was preceded by cavalcades of stam- 
peding horses, frightened from roadside 
grazing. Cattle, hogs, and chickens scatter 
wildly as we approach, while barking dogs 
run alongside. People in carts turn their 
horses’ heads toward the houses and leap 
out to hold the bridles until we get by. 
There are occasional runaways when the 
drivers are too startled to hold the horses 
heads. Villagers frequently run into their 
houses, Dut then gather at the windows 
and doors to watch us pass. Others rush 
to the post-road gates to prevent grazing 
cattle straying too far off. 

‘*One gatekeeper refused to open the gate 
for us, saying he had orders to detain the 
party. Captain Hansen tried to pull the 
gate open, but the keeper resisted. Shuster 
dismounted and wrestled with the keeper 
while the villagers gathered to watch the 
struggle. Your correspondent crossed to 
the other side and suddenly pushed the 
gate open, forcing the struggling keeper 
aside, while Miller shot the automobile 
through. The other three members of the 
crew then jumped aboard and the car 
rushed off, leaving the gatekeeper and the 
villagers to argue with the dust-clouds we 
left behind. 

“The road leading to Lake Baikal was 
frightful, full of ruts and mudholes, with 
fallen trees to be avoided. The bridges are 
broken and shaky with neglect since the 
coming of the railroad. Ice and mountain 
currents have carried away many of the 
under-supports, twisting the bridges out of 
shape and leaving them in very dangerous 
condition. Many had planks entirely gone, 
while others were tilted at an angle that 
brought our hearts up in our throats as we 


scampered across. The crew stationed 
themselves at the worst places to guide 
Shuster, and then rejoined the car after 
it had crossed. 

“At one stream, concealed by a rise in 
the road, we had a very narrow escape 
from plunging through the missing part of 
the bridge. Shuster was obliged to swing 
the automobile suddenly to escape it. It 
was impossible to swing the wheels quickly 
enough to entirely clear them, and we 
struck the timber-guards of the bridge. 
Fortunately they were solidly fixt and 
held the automobile on the brink of a 
thirty-foot drop into the river.” 


BOOKS ON MOTOR-TRIPS ABROAD 


The bicycle period of ten or fifteen years 
ago brought promptly to the surface sev- 
eral notable records in books of tours on 
wheels, one of the earliest being by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, who wrote of a tour in 
Europe. The present year has seen pub- 
lished three interesting volumes on motor 
trips in foreign lands. The first was T. D. 
Murphy’s “British Highways and Byways 
from a Motor-Car,’’ an agreeably written 
and attractively illustrated book. More 
recently John M. Dillon, the New-York 
lawyer, has published ‘‘Motor Days in 
England,” a large octavo, with maps and 
many illustrations from photographs. Still 
later comes from the press a volume by 
Frank Presbrey entitled “Motoring 
Abroad,”’ which also is profusely illustrated. 

Mr. Presbrey’s volume is notable apart 
from the descriptions he gives of the coun- 
tries through which in a single vacation he 
made his way, containing, as it does, many 
practical suggestions for those who in 
future would abroad with cars. He 
insists on the advantage which motor-car 
traveling has over traveling by rail, not 
only in the absence of any subjection to 
time-tables, but in opportunities to leave 


go 
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beaten tracks and actually see the wide 
sweeping country through which one 
passes. He made his entire trip without 
definite plans for more than a day or two 
in His shipped from 
New York, and on landing in France he 
paid the duty ($185), but this sum was 
refunded at Boulogne on leaving for 
England, less the fees, amounting to about 
six dollars. Of the garage facilities in 
France he says: 


advance. car was 


“We found garage facilities in every 
town and at almost all the hotels. The 
charges were very small in independent 
garages—generally about three francs for 
storage, washing, and brassing; often not 
over two francs—and in the hotel garages 
there was seldom any charge for storing. 
Gasoline we found under its various names 
for sale everywhere, even in the smallest 
villages, and often at farmhouses. It cost 
from forty to fifty cents for two-gallon 
cans, and in England it was as cheap as it 
is in the United States.”’ 


Of punctures, and the need of special 


protection for tires, he says: 





“While the majority of the French roads 
have perfect surfaces, the liability to punc- 
ture 1S many times greater than it is in 
the United States because of the large, 
heavy-headed nails which the peasants 
universally wear in the soles of their sabots, 
or wooden shoes. In scuffling along the 
road these nails come out and, the heads 
being heavy, are likely to rest on end, 
points up. This is a source of great annoy- 
ance to automobilists and leads to many 
punctures. A gentleman who had toured 
in France the year before assured me, on 
the way over, that I could count on a 
puncture or two a day unless I put shields 
on my rear wheels and chains on my front 
wheels. We found that the garage man 
knew exactly what was meant, and they 
were attached to my car with no trouble 
and little expense. It may be that we 
were particularly fortunate, but I am in- 
clined to think that these simple appliances 
attached to the car at a total expense of 
less than five dollars are what makes it 
possible to say, with absolute truth, that 
we did not have a single puncture during 
our entire trip through France. In fact, 
our speedometer showed 2,300 miles before 
we had the first one, and this was on a front 
wheel where the chain had worn out and 
we had failed to replace it. 

“In riding in an automobile over the 
roads of France, there is so little vibration 
that many of the notes from which this 
hook has been written were made in the 
motor-car while it was running at good 
speed. If any reader desires to know just 
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what this means, let him try making notes 
while riding on an American road. There 
was also very little dust, and in many 
places none, except on the lesser roads. 

‘““The French never permit a macad- 
amized road to fall into bad repair, They 
act on the principle that a stitch in time 
saves nine, and that if the smooth surface 
of the macadam is broken in any place 
it is easier to fix it immediately while the 
damage is insignificant than to allow it 
to wear into a great hole which will become 
a nuisance, if not an actual menace. As 
the stone used in making the roads con- 
tains considerable natural cement, it be- 
comes almost solid in time. In many 
places each gutter is carefully paved with 
stones so that the water may be carried 
off without cutting ruts in the macadam 
at the edges. 

‘There are many stretches of the chief 
roads in France which run for miles in an 
absolutely straight line. The country is 
invariably rolling, and it is nothing un- 
usual to come to the summit of some hill 
and see the road stretching away in front 
as straight as a die and as far as the eye 
can reach. Another feature of the French 
roads is the entire absence of fences. Fields 
come to the very edge of the grass border- 
ing the rows of trees that line the roads, 
and in the northern provinces especially 
almost every foot of the acreage seems to 
be tilled. Motoring is ideal when it can 
be enjoyed under mile after mile of arched 
foliage, past fertile fields, and picturesque 
tho often poverty-like thatched  cot- 
tages, with here and there attractive 
chateaux and villages as features of the 
landscape. Some one has said that motor- 
ing along one of the roads of France re- 
minded him of winding up a great strip 
of white ribbon.”’ 


On many other points Mr. Presbrey has 
interesting suggestions to make, a few of 
which are quoted below: 


“There is no difficulty in finding one’s 
way about France, as the maps and the 
guideposts are perfect; for the purpose 
of direction it is not even necessary to 
speak the language. There is no necess:ty 
to buy any road maps of France but the 
Cartes Taride. You need not burden your 
head or luggage with any other. They can 
be purchased at any store in America 
dealing in foreign publications, and in 
every city and town in France at one franc 
(twenty. cents) for each section for the 
paper ones, and fifty cents for those 
mounted on linen. 

‘‘Unless the owner intends to drive the 
car himself, it is best to take over with him 
his own chauffeur. He can be sent over 
in the second cabin on the same steamer 
with the car. If the owner is to do the 

















THE HOLD-UP POLITE AS PRACTISED IN PARIS, 


These men are not policemen, but scouts from an automobile society warning a driver that his car is 
emitting smoke and his lamps should be lighted. Oncollapsible fans are the words ‘‘fumée” and “lan- 


terne.”’ 


When not in use, the fans are carried in cases on the wheels. 
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driving, it is advisable to secure in each | 
country a mechanic who can do the neces- | 
sary dirty work on the car, but my advice 
is ‘to take your own chauffeur. Jt is 
cheaper in the long run and more satisfac- 
tory. 
“Arrange with some foreign shipper for 
the shipment of your car. The charge for | 
a heavy crate, put together with bolts 
so that it can be taken apart in sections 
and held for use in returmng to America, 
is $50 for the ordinary touring body and 
$60 for a limousine. The charge for truck- 
ing the packed car to the ship is $10; 
cnarge for derrick used in loading on this 
side $12 (no charge for loading is made 
on cargo-boats on cratcs weighing less than 
4,400 pounds), and unloading and dock 
fe2s on tie other side $10 to $15. To these 








amounts there are to be added the cost of | 


freight and a charge of $10 made by the 


shippers for their services. As few touring- | 


cars, crated, weigh less than 4,400 pounds, 
it is safe to estimate the freight by passen- 
ger-steamer at about $80 to $85, and by 
slow cargo-stzamer at about $65 to $70. 
‘No one should undertake a tour abroad 
without having secured before the start an 
indemnity policy to relieve him from ex- 
pense and the annoyance of delay in case 
he should cause any damage to persons 
or property. A policy in an American 
company would be practically useless in 
Europe. It is therefore advisable to take 
out one in a European company having 
representatives in every important city 
and town so that in case of trouble the 
company can come to your aid without 
delay. The laws of France especially are 
very rigid and severe where damage to 
persons or property is done, and are espe- 
cially embarrassing to any one not a native,”’ 


THE USE OF TAR FOR ROADS 

The Car (London), discussing the impor- 
tant motor problem of making highways 
dustiess, says: ‘‘Great progress has been 
made in England in laying new dustless 
road materials, and in so treating existing 
road surfaces that the dust is rare or much 
diminished.’’ Tar is the chief substance 
used. In the form of tarmac (a patent 
iron slag), ordinary macadam being rolled in 
with tar instead of water, tar ‘‘remains 
easily the premier dust-abater.”” The Car 
wrote to various road surveyors as to the 
progress made in their localities. The re- 
plies contained some interesting statements. 
First as to London: 


“Dust and mud have largely diminished 
on nearly the whole length of the Embank- 
ment from Westminster Bridge to Black- 
friars Bridge, which is now laid with tar 
macadam. There is no doubt that in this 
thoroughfare, where the wear and tear of 
traffic is very great, the combination of 
tar and granite has withstood traffic far 
better and produced less detritus than or- 
dinary macadam would have done. In 
other parts of London tarred street sur- 
faces have been put down, especially in 
Battersea and in some of the southern 
suburbs; toward the north also dustless 
road materials instead of dust-producing 
materials have been used, so that within 
the London area to-day it may be said 
truly that never has the mileage of granite, 
flint, or gravel roads been so small, and 
the area of roads composed of asphalt, 
wood pavement, tarmac, tar macadam, 
and other dustless materials so large. If 
the present tendency is maintained for a 
few years longer, there will be practically 
nothing but dustless streets in the whole 
of London, and the so-called dust in fu- 
ture will be confined to pulverized horse- 
droppings and town dirt as distinct from 
crushed road material.”’ 


Outside the metropolitan neighborhood 
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FRANKLIN 


Excessive weight cannot 


make an automobile strong 
nor safe. But it makes big bills. 





The Franklin Model “H” touring-car is unique among 


automobiles. It weighs less than 2600 pounds. It has 42 


horse-power. Its engine is a six-cylinder. It carries seven 
passengers comfortably. Yet it is lighter than any standard 
five-passenger, water-cooled automobile, 

Consider what that means in net power, and ability on 


American roads. Consider the economy. 


Type “H” is faster than any touring-car of anywhere 
near its power. It has large wheels and tires; and like all 
Franklins, it has full elliptic spring-suspension and laminated 
wood frame—making its riding qualities comfortable and 


easeful beyond comparison. No shock to the passengers; no 


racking of the machine. And you can steer it with one hand. 

A heavy automobile pounds heavily on the road—that means 
rapid wear-and-tear and discomfort. It is harder to control—that 
means danger. And the running-cost and depreciation-cost are 
unreasonable. 

The Franklin air-cooled engine not only gets rid of weight, but of 
trouble and complication. It economizes fuel wonderfully ; and it cools 
perfectly, even running idle—a thing no water-cooler motor will do. 

Type ‘‘H” is the handsomest touring-car on the market. 
Its body of sheet metal is a work of art. No Franklin has 
the cheap wood body nor the heavy cast body. And you 
never knew a Franklin to wear out. 


Before you buy any automobile see 
it weighed and test its strength. 


16h. p. 4-cylinder Runabout $1750 28 h. p. 4-cylinder Touring-car or Runabout $2850 
16 h. p. 4-cylinder Touring-car $1850 | 42h. p. 6-cylinder Touring-car or Runabout $4000 
Prices f.o.b. Syracuse 


Write for catalogue describing the Franklin. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Made in all 
styles for 
men and 

women 









Whitman 
Saddles 


afford a thorough 
thigh grip. They 
give the rider per- 
fect balance, an 
easy seat, and the ex- 
quisite pleasure of com- 
plete unison with every 
movement of his mount. Preferred by 
regular U.S. Army Officers and used by 
the best riders of all countries. 


a@ SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Tells all about Whitman Saddles and Equip- 
ment—everything ‘‘from Saddle to Spur.” 





The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 














$10,000 for one REEL 
To produce the first perfect 


“TRI-PART” 


Cost us over $10,000, 
Other reel makers 
say we'll go broke 
selling a SI Oreel 
for $4, We'll take 
the risk, because we 
know every angler 






who sees it will buy 
m it. Up-to-date deal 
A ers sell it We make 
repairs (if any) free. 
Send for circular of 
our reels, 


A. F, MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
60 Prospect Street Newark, N. J. 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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—No More Tire-Pumping 


your tires in a few seconds to the exact pressure that is best forthem. This small, 
compact steel bottle is carried in a box under the seat. When you want to inflate 
a tire, simply attach the tube from the bottle to the tire open valve, and the tire 
will speedily inflate with pure air to the pressure required. ° 


The Goodyear Air Bottle 


makes it possible for a woman or child to inflate a tire with the absolute certainty that 
the pressure will be exactly right—and with no more trouble or exertion than turning 
on an ordinary faucet. . ‘ ; 

© makes tires last 50 per cent longer. 
The Goodyear Air Bottle This is conservative. Underinflated 
tires give out quickly. With the Goodyear Air Bottle the pressure can be 
kept exactly right. It will eliminate rim cuts, punctures, 
and all tire troubles that come fromunde- +~flation, 
90 per cent of all Tire Troubles arise from this cause. 
If you have Goodyear Detachable Auto-Tires on 
Goodyear Universal Rims, the Goodyear Air 
Bottle will enable you tobe on your way within 
a few minutes after the puncture has occurred. And 
with avy tires it cuts in half the work and drudgery 
attendant upon unavoidable punctures. 


The Goodyear Air Bottle 


costs only $15, filled with compressed air no gas to ruin the tires, 
corrode the valves or condense within a few hours, leaving the tires 
soft, thus making it necessary to constantly repeat the operation to 
maintain the desired pressure. And the first costis the only cost 
for 2 years on bottles purchased up to October 1st, 1908. There- 












With the Goodyear Air Bottle (Not Gas—see below) you can automatically inflate 





after on bottles purchased after that date we may make a nominal z 
charge for refilling, But for two full years, when the bottle is ae us for Go AIR BOOK, which 
empty you simply turn it in at any of our stores and receive a tate ee ee ai 
new bottle, ready charged, absolutely free. You do not have to th he r f ti dth t 

wait. You exchange the empty bottle for a new charged one = Sare hi phe ge oF sag _ 
instantly, and there is nothing whatever to pay. Each bottle } SUT to which each size of tire shou 








will fully inflate four to twelve tires—according to their size. It be inflated to give the longest service. 





will partially inflate many more, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Liberty St., Akron, O. 


. Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St.; Los Angeles, 9832S. Main 
Branches and Agencies §¢°"Denver: Philadelphia, MOl Ridge Ave.; New York, 6ith St. and Broadway; 
San Francisco, 606 Golden Gate Ave.; Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwaukee, 
190-196 Eighth St.; St Louis 712-714 Morgan St.: Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Detroit, 251 Jefferson Ave.; Pittsburg, 
5988 Center Ave.; Seattle, 2001 Second Ave.; Omaha, 2010 Farnam St. 





















Gray Motor Boats =": seem 


oe pera | per Ba seat Suitab 4 
2 steel-tire uto-Buggy. uitable AS 
High Speed 18 ft. 

Runabout 


for city or country use. Speed from 
4 to 40 miles an hour Our 1908 
Model has an extra powerful en: 
Speed: 12 miles per hour. gine, patent ball-bearing wheels, 
This boat will beat any 
boat of its length, beam and 


rite for ‘descriptive literature, Address 








rice, ang Also 10h $400. Rubber Tires, $25.00 extra. 
SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO., inc., St. Louls, Mo. 
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Clutch, Mechanical Force sti as 
Feed Oiler. Mahogany finish. Starting ratchet 
andcontrolin rearof motor. Everything handy 
4 for operatorso he does not have to leave his seat 

to do anything on the motor. Auto stearing 
wheel or brass double handle, as preferred. Lin- 
oleum on floor. Price, with Brass Chocks, Cleats, 
$265. NOTE—If you want to build a boat off 
these lines we will furnish them free to your 
boat builder if he buys and installs a Gray Motor. 


SUPPLIES AND PARTS 






Saves You Money 


Gray Motors NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY CO. 











Everything For The Automobile 


AT_ LOWEST PRICES 
Our 1908 Catalog 
just out—200 pages, 
1000 __ illustrations, 
5000 descriptive 
prices. Sent Free 




















h.p. not bare, Shaft, 
Propeller Wheel, 

Stuffing Box, Muffler, Batteries 

Spark Coil, Wire, Switch, etc., all 

ready to install in your boat. 


g- with complete boat $9750 


p. outfit (not bare), 


/ 3933 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
/ Engi ° : oscits 
2 YY i ag a et ‘67% 










est and most up-to-date plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to making 


Gray Motors are made in the large | 
2-cycle marine engines. 


varnish. No splashing of water. 


Bradstreet, or any bank in Detroit. 


The ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


- Price, $3.00 
Easily attached to hose, won’t scratch 


| way Wey ae ands. Dryclothes. Fora limited time 
1,2,8 & 4 Cylinders GUARANTEED bya respon- Jf | Mh 8 Bs $2.00. Express prepaid. Booklet_free. 
215 to 40 h. p. sible concern—ask Dun or § | 189 Kast Main Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 









IMMEDIATE Our output enables us to keep stock on 
DELIVERY hand and make immediate delivery, Lo t EE RA r UW rd E 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 59 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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extensive experiments have been tried in 
several counties. Of the work done jp 
Nottinghamshire The Car says: 


‘‘All sorts of palliatives have been trieq 

but from experience it is shown that the 
only real solution is to construct water. 
proof roads with permanent binding mate- 
rial. On the main roads of Nottingham 
there are now running ten vehicles to every 
one of, say, twelve years ago, and that 
number is gradually increasing. The roads 
which have been laid with tarmac have 
already justified their making, for up to 
the present not a single ton of material has 
been used in repairing the surfaces. Many 
of the opponents of the tarmac roads are 
those persons who complain of the mad 
rushing of motor-cars; they object to the 
reconstructed roads on the ground that 
they are ‘motor-roads,’ and yet they com- 
plain that tarmac draws ‘dead.’ The sur- 
veyor points out, if the latter is the case, 
the effect must be to retard the speed of 
the vehicles. When laid at first, tarmac 
roads have a tendency to show a certain 
amount of tar on the surface, but after a 
season's weathering the tar does not recur. 
The estimated quantity of tarmac used in 
Nottingham for 1906-07 is 12,268 tons, 
at an average cost per ton of 11s. 44}d.”’ 





ROAD DAMAGE BY HORSES AND AUTOS 
COMPARED 

Commenting on ‘“‘the hue and cry 
against the automobile on the score that 
it is a destrover of the roads,” a writer in 
The Automobile (June 18) contends that, in 
the destruction of roads, ‘‘an exceedingly 
strong case can be made out against the 
horse.’’ As roads, in any case, ‘‘are bound 
to wear out in time,” the vital question is, 
Which does the more harm to them, the 
car or the horse? Proportionately to his 
speed, this writer contends that ‘‘the horse 
is more destructive of road surfaces than 
the auto.” Here are the main points in 
his argument: 





‘In one case there is the pounding of 
steel-shod hoofs, impelled by force amount- 
ing to many hundreds of foot-pounds per 
minute, as the average horse weighs in the 
neighborhood of three-quarters of a ton, 
and lifts his hoofs several inches from the 
ground, while, on the other, there is the 
smooth rolling of soft rubber. 

“Take any ‘single-track’ roadway and 
note the very distinct trough that the horse 
has carved. out for himself in the center of 
the road, and which he is so loath to aban- 
don that, unless actually kept to one side 
by constant attention on the part of the 
driver, he will automatically resume his 
plodding in the softer track that he has 
carved ort for himself. 

‘*After all, it is the rain that actually 
does most of the damage, but it is the work 
of the horse and its load that opens up the 
opportunity for the falling water and the 
stagnant pools left behind to do their work, 





Write to-day for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors Its Principles and Problems. By Theo. W. Hunt, 
Ph.D., Princeton University. 12mo, cloth, 427 pages, 
} $1.20. Funk & Wacna.is Company, New York. 
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by sinking into and disintegrating the 
whole road structure. Steel hoofs and 
narrow steel tires loosen and scatter the top 
dressing, and the water comes to wash it 
away, and in a very short time channels 
are formed in which the water runs one 
way or another, according to the gradient 
of the road. A continuation of the grind- 
ing process of the steel against the bottom 
of the ruts loosens more material and more 
is washed away, which serves to explain 
the rapid manner in which the ruts are 
deepened, so that in time they open com- 
munication with the foundation beneath, 
and then the rain has an opportunity to 
undermine the entire structure. 





For Loss of Appetite 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. A reliahle remedy for thc relief of nervousness 
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‘A little study of the question serves to 
show that, whether walking, running, or 
standing, the horse and its load never tend 
to improve the surface of the highway, 
but the wear is constant under any of) 
these conditions, and not a few of the worst 
holes in the road surface are made by the 
horse, at the expense of his feelings, while | 
he is standing still, for it is then that he is 
under the greatest necessity of pounding, | 
to relieve himself of the flies. The most! 
rabid can scarcely urge any argument) 
against the auto as a road-destroyer while | 
it is standing against the curb. _ | 

‘Again, take the case of the automobile | 
as it starts off, and as it is running at its 
average normal speed of 15 to 25 miles an 
hour, and the man who does not let his 
prejudice carry him away must admit that 
the automobile, with its broad rubber tires, 
not only does no damage to the road, but 
is actually a road-improver. By increasing | 
the speed of the car, however, to 4o miles an | 
hour and over, the rapid passage of the rub- | 
ber over the surface creates a certain amount | 
of suction that causes some of the finer) 
particles of the dressing to be lifted bodily 
and these will be seen following the wheel. | 
The automobile when running at high) 
speeds does not inflict damage, however, | 
when any binding material, such as tar 
and oil, has been employed, but horse hoofs 
and narrow steel tires cut through a road 
surface regardless of the nature of its con- 
struction. 








WIFE WON 
Husband Finally Convinced. 





Some men are wise enough to try new 
foods and beverages and then generous 
enough to give others the benefit of their 
experience. 

A very ‘‘conservative”’ Ills. man, how- 
ever, let his good wife find out for herself 
what a blessing Postum is to those who 
are distressed in many ways, by drinking 
coffee. The wife writes: 

“No slave in chains, it seemed to me, 
was more helpless than I, a coffee captive. 
Yet there were innumerable warnings— 
waking from a troubled sleep with a feeling 
of suffocation, at times dizzy and out of 
breath, attacks of palpitation of the heart 
that frightened me. 

‘“‘Common sense, reason, and my better 
judgment told me that coffee drinking was 
the trouble. At last my nervous system was 
so disarranged that my physician ordered 
“no more coffee.’ 

“‘He knew he was right and he knew I 
knew it, too. I capitulated. Prior to this 
our family had tried Postum but disliked 
it, because, as we learned later, it was not 
made right. 

‘‘ Determined this time to give Postum 
a fair trial, I prepared it according to direc- 
tions on the pkg.—that is, boiled it 15 
minutes after boiling commenced, obtaining 
a dark brown liquid with a rich snappy 
flavour similar to coffee. When cream and 
sugar were added, it was not only good but 
delicious. 

‘Noting its beneficial effects in me the 
rest of the family adopted it—all except my 
husband, who would not admit that coffee 
hurt him. Several weeks elapsed, during 
which I drank Postum two or three times a 
day, when to my surprise my husband said: 
‘I have decided to drink Postum., Your 
improvement is so apparent—you have such 
fine color—that I propose to give eredit 
where credit is due.’ And now we are coffee- 
slaves no longer.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in 


pkgs. ‘‘There’sa Reasonr.”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time, They are genu- 
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by Michelins for reliability, wear and satisfaction 
—the use per mile per dollar of cost. 





When buying tires—don’t guess. 
PROOF. 


More than half of all the cars in Europe are fitted with MICHELIN 


Tires, because their thrifty owners who have had the longest experience 


in motoring, have PROVEN BY ACTUAL USE that MICHELINS 


are the cheapest in the end. 


Go by the RECORDS—the 


Manufacturers equip their cars with MICHELINS in the world's big 
races because they MUST have tires they are SURE of. They KNOW 
MICHELINS will successfully withstand the most severe: usage in 
these contests because they ALWAYS HAVE- far better than any 
others. That's why MICHELINS have not only won ALL the great 
races here and abroad this year but have done so for years past, ever 
since motor racing began. 


The statement that others are “as good as MICHELINS” is a 
frank ADMISSION that MICHELINS are the world’s standard of 
tire quality. MICHELINS insure the same endurance and economy 
on light touring cars and runabouts that they give on the biggest, 
heaviest imported cars whose American owners almost to a man have 
conclusively demonstrated that they cannot afford to use others. 

Don’t guess, but go by the RECORDS—the PROOF—and you'll 
buy MICHELINS. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., MILLTOWN, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway BOSTON, 895 Boylston Street 

CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Avenue BUFFALO, 908 Main Street 

DETROIT, 247 Jefferson Avenue SAN FRANCISCO, 308 Van Ness Avenue 
DENVER, 15 East Colfax Avenue 
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ne, true, and full of human interest. 





MORTGAGE BONDS 


Legal investment for Savings Banks | Any Author- 


and Trust Funds in State of New York 


Further particulars upon application 


CIMMERMAN & GO. 


312 Times Building, - 


Literary Digest circulation reaches men of conse- 


TAX EXEM PT | quence offering the financial advertiser unusual con- 


| centration and a high percentage of probable investors. 








TO PAY 64% 


scripts that possess like dramatic qualities. 


New York 








att Tremont Street 





Having a manuscript which they think possesses dra- 
matic possibilities should send it to us for a reading. 
The large returns in royalties earned by leasing plays 
made from ‘‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer,’’ ‘ Blennerhas- 


sett,”’ and ‘‘ Miss Petticoats ”—books published by us 
—have been such that we are now looking for manu- 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Howard Watch 


‘Whether working or recreating Iam lost pocket, or take up as much room. It is 

without my HOWARD watch,” says aptomi- compact, workmanlike, finished. 

nent Mining Engineer. “It is my time _. ; ; Ws : 

authority on everything from a Railroad The Howarv is always worth what you 

to a roller chair.” pay for it. The price of each watch—from 
é , : the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case 

Think of the technical men, the experts in (guaranteed Ene 26 years) at $ rie i 

‘ ; 2 s 353 

= ee Bela cng 23-jewel in a 14K solid gold case at $150 
e Te a 1 . * 

timed by it—from the big ditch at Panama —— - factory, and a printed 

to Peary’s Arctic Expeditions. It is the ; 


watch of the men who do things. It will pay you to find the Howarp 


The Howarp probably does not weigh as_ jeweler in your locality. He is a good 
much as the watch you now have in your man to know. 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a 
book about it. If you’d like to read this little journey drop us a postal card 
—Dept. O--we')l be glad to send it to you. Also a little catalogue and 
price list, with illustrations actual size—of great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS, 























The Literary Digest teaches responsible and respons} ve men of the most influential business and professional 


classes. Every subscriber is an annual subscriber. Fifty-twotimes a year the advertiser can seek quality patronage 













Socks trom your own dealer. He knows 
that they are the best sock value offered the 


buying public. 


There are distinct 
advantages in 
buying 
He knows that their goodness has been main- 
tained for nearly thirty years, that they have 
no seams, are shaped in the knitting, ate fast 
colors, and made on honor. 


Your dealer also knows that we extensively advertise SHAWKNIT 
products and. have spared no expense to tell the people the truth 
about our goods. 


We stand back of every pair of Shawknit Socks sold which 
are stamped on toe SHAWKNIT our registered trade mark. 


Just say to your dealer SHAWENIT, { ’ i 
please—no other kind will do. } . 

For summer wear try our extra light 
weight cottons, cool, stylish, with that 
silky look. 


Style 3554 B.— Solid Black dour famous 


Style 3554 T.-—A natty up-to-date ‘Lan 


ade. 
Style 3554 C.—A Rich Navy Blue. 
25 cents per pair, 6 paits assorted in box, $1,50. 
livery charges prepaid to any part of U.S. upon re- 
ceipt of price. Mention size when ordering direct, and 
cannot procure them from your dealer, 





iulustrated catalog 
sent upon request 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 4 Smith Street, Lawell, Mass. 
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From Life. 
By Brian Hooker. 

Her thoughts are like a flock of butterflies, 

She has a merry love of little things, 
And a bright flutter of speech, whereto she brings 

A threefold elaquence—voiee, hands, and eyes, 


Yet under all a subtle silence lies 
| As a bird’s heart is hidden by its Wings" 
And you shall seek through many wanderings 
The fairyland of her realities. 


She hides herself behind a busy brain— 
A woman, with a child’s laugh in her blood; 
A maid, wearing the shadow of motherhood — 
Wise with the quiet memory of old pain, 
As the soft glamour of remembered rain 
Hallows the gladness of a sunlit wood. 
—Seribner's Magazine (July), 


The Flutes of Silence. 
By M. Jourpain. 


The swoln gray-fingered shadows stretch between 
The chestnut boughs, to touch the fountain’s tim, 
And on the large leaf-freckled basin dim 

The sti}l dissolving show of that faint scene; 

There a bright inlay of glassed leaves is seen: 

The sun flows in and floats, as if it knew 
No gushing of white waters to the blue 

Would stir among the mosses’ film of green, 

And parcel out the cloud-built floor, and make 
The inverted minarets of poplar shake; 

Forever this fantasmal place, believe, 

Thrills to the flutes of silence faintly blown, 

While from the sallow hedge moist leaves are sown, 
Falling like meteors faint at shut of eve, 


—The Academy (London, June 13). 


PERSONAL 


The Man Who Can Shoot Niagara.— When 
W. J. Bryan made his trip around the world he was 
closely and curiously watched by European journal- 
ists, A writer in the London Daily News gives a 
highly eulogistic account of a personal interview with 
the ‘“‘Commoner,” saying in part: 

It was a wonderful apparition of vitality that burst 
in On me One morning at the Hotel Ceci), where I 
had called to breakfast with William Jennings Bryan. 
‘Now, sir,” he said, with that airof plunging straight 
into business so characteris.ic of the American, “I 

nd my resolution at the interparliamentary con- 
ference is down for 9:30, and to save time I’ve had 
breakfast early so that while you are breakfasting 
1 can talk right along.” And seizing a chair he sat 
down and ‘‘talked right along.’’ 

There is about him the primal energy and direct- 
ness of nature. He is a Niagara of a man, a resistless 
torrent of inexhaustible force, thundering along ina 
sort of ebullient joy, mind and body in perfect equi- 
poise. It is not the hurry and frenzy of the city 
that possesses him; but the free, untrammeled spirit 
of the West with its spacious skies and primeval 
forests and illimitable prairies. He has the simplicity 
of a son of the plains. His mind moves in large 
curves and sweeps along in royal unconsciousness 
of academic restraints and niceties. You do not 
remember the proprieties in his presence any more 
than you would remember them in the presence of 
a hurricane. For he comes right down to the bed- 
rock of things and his hammer rings out blows that 
seem to have the universe for a sounding-board. 
As he talks you understand that thrilling scene when 
the young unknown Nebraskan stampeded the 
Democratic Convention in 1896 and swept all rivals 
out of the field with his ‘‘cross-of-gold”’ speech. 

Before he has spoken his presence arrests you. 
Johnson said of Burke that you could not meet him 
casually sheltering from a shower of rain without 
discovering that you were in the presence of a man 
of genius. You can not look at Mr. Bryan without 
a certain shock of expectation. He leaps out at you 
as it were from the drab canvas of humanity. The 
big, loose frame, the massive head, the bold sculpture 
of the face, the black, lustrous eyes so direct and 
intense, the large governing nose, the wide, straight 
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mouth with lips tight-prest, and the firm broad { 
chin together convey an impression of decision and } 
power which is irresistible. It is difficult to believe 
that a man can be so strong as Mr. Bryan )ooks. 
Together with this appearance of elemental power | 
there is the sense of an elemental gentleness, a 
natural chivalry, a frank and human kindliness. We 
has the unafiected courtesy, not of one who stoops 
to conquer, but of one who is unconscious of social 
or intellectual fences. He lives, as it were, on the 
broad free plain of a common humanity... ... «) 

It is of Bright—-Bright with a slight American 
accent—that you think as the broad stream of his 
talk flows on. ‘‘I sail from headland to headland,” 
said Bright, ‘‘while Gladstone navigates every creek 
and inlet.’ And so it is with Bryan. His canvas 
bellies with the great wind. He does not tack and 
trim, but keeps to the well-charted highway and the 
open sea. It is this breadth of appeal, this large 
sculpture of his thought—the result of that moral 
purpose which gives its simple unity and coherence 
—that has made him the most powerful popular 
orator in the English-speaking world. lt is true 
that he has twice failed; to win the Presidency; but 
his failures were more dazzling than the triumphs of 
other men. There has been nothing in political 
annals to compare with these two great Presidential 
campaigns. He went through the country like a 
whirlwind. Merely as a physical performance they 
stand alone. In the four months’ electioneering in 
1896 he traveled 18,000 miles and delivered 2,100 
speeches to an estimated total of 8,000,000 people. 
During the last few weeks he often spoke 35 times a 
day, and once 41 times. His force never faltered 
and his passion never lost its hold. ‘'I saw women 
in hysterics and men with tears in their eyes at his 
entrance,” says an American journalist, describing 
the scene at a meeting in Indianapolis, where the 
great audience had sat in a temperature of r1o de- 
grees waiting hour by hour for the candidate held 
up by the train. ‘‘I timed the length of excitement. 
It was 20 minutes before Bryan could sit down.” 
His power owes nothing to rhetorical trickery. His 
voice is rich, deep, and musical, but he does not use 
it with conscious display. He talks quite simp)y 
and naturally, and uses few gestures, 

The physical resources which this titanic campaign 
indicates are a tribute to the stock from which he 
springs. ‘‘So far as I have been able to discover,” 
he told me with a smile, ‘‘I embody the British Isles, 
for my ancestry is English, Irish, and Scotch,’ 

The intensity of the feeling against him among 
the Republican and propertied classes can only be 
indicated by recalling the attitude of English society 
toward the late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at 
the time of the war. I had a sudden revelation of it 
at dinner one night when seated beside an American 
lady. At the mention of his name her serenity 
vanished, and she burst into a torrent of invective 
that left him a moral ruin, But, hateful as his 
Democratic doctrines are to his opponents, no one 
ever challenges their sincerity or doubts his honesty. 
He has carried that honesty into business. He left 
the law for journalism, and owns a newspaper, The 
Commoner, at Lincoln, Neb., and in that paper he 
never allows any trust-made article to be advertised. 
That, nevertheless, he draws an income of £6,000 a 
year from it is a pleasant evidence that it is possible 
to be honest and prosperous even in America. 

And, indeed, whether he becomes President or not, 
the fact that a man of this type is the most popular |} 
figure in America is a reassuring feature in the dark 
sky of its future. All the elements of a hideous ruin 
and combustion are visible, A constitution, rigid 
and inelastic and founded on unqualified individual- 
ism, has allowed the growth of a trust system which 
holds the state in the hollow of its hand. The land 
of the free has become a land of economic serfs, its 
franchises exploited by financial highwaymen, its 
municipalities sinks of corruption, its necessaries shut 
out by a tyrannous protective tariff built up by the 
Republican party at the dictation of the plutocratic 
power that dominates it. Underneath is the volcanic 
fire of an insurgent people. If the disaster that 
threatens is to be escaped, it can only be by a new 
war of emancipation that will strike the fetters of 
Private monopoly off the limbs of the Democracy. 
It is the liberation of a people for which Mr. Bryan 
stands. And as you look at the clear, resolute eye 
and the large, masterful face you feel that here, if 


anywhere, is the man who can shoot Niagara. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 
‘Its Purity has made it f us.” 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the -8th of each month. 








} $40 


° aN 
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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Vector. But can you? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in ‘* The Pit” at Ye Liberty Theatre, 
Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by Caruso, 


Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted “ audience 
thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners )istened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Vicior. 

_ In the rotunda of Wanamaker's famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
a)) directions to see the singer. 

_ Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening toa singer making a record while they really hear the Vicor, 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer wil) gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear, 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A, 


Berliner Gramophone Oo., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers 





HARTSHORN 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on Jabel, 


J. 
56 Main Street, 


Tin Rollers 


Ss Pony Carriages—the children enjoy those 


perfectly built, strong, roomy, safe little carriages 
exact miniature of vehicle made for grownup, 

Lancaster Pony Carriages mean outdoor enjoy- 
ment—conducive to health, 
strength and happiness. Be sureto 
get a Lancaster, most durable and 
up-to-date pony carriage made. 

A. LANCASTER & CO. 

Merrimac, Mass. 




















5,000 Letters in this drawer, GR 


any way your business finds 


filed 
best. 


5,000 Letters in this drawer, F~ 


and any one of them easily and 
quickly found. 


5,000 Letters in this drawer, 9 
or equal bulk of catalogs, papers 
or documents. 


5,000 Letters in this drawer, SF 


kept in compact, convenient shape 
by our patent follower. 


20,000 Letters in al), equa) in ca- 
) Pactty to any file made at any price, 


(F. O. B. Monroe) 


Seed FUR DRAWER, VERTUGAL LETTER FILE od | 9? 


substitutes. 


making them perfectly dust-proof. 
running device than this. 


fittings. 


Other Sizes.—3 drawers, - 
2 drawers, 
All t. o. b. Monroe. 






Patent 
Apld, For 


Solid Oak. Only thoroughly seasoned, gelect 


stock is used. No pasteboard, fibre or other 
Dust Proof. Drawers have so)id, high sides, 


Roller Bearings, No matter what you gay 
for a file, you cannot get a better, smoother 


Finish. All four sides of our files are finished 
in Weathered or Golden Oak ; oxidized metal 


- $9.75 


6.75 


Bill and Legal sizes at proportionately low prices. 
On Approval. I ( your dealer cannot supply you, 


we will fill your order ON AP- 
PROVAL. Write anyhow for Catalog of Weis Card In. 


dexes, ().ps, Postal Scales and other office economies. 


WEE Mfg. Go, 56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
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$19° 


Per Year Buys 


1000 


| of Life Insurance in the 


New Low Cost Policy 
of The 


Prudential 


At Age 30. 


Write to.day for Rates at Your Age and 
Specimen Policy. State Occupation. 





Department R. 


80 Million Dollars 


New Ordinary Insurance 


Sold in 40 Weeks 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 








Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 














**HOW TO REMEMBER’ 
Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 










= “a are no enone intellectually than 
yourmemory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 

creases income; gives ready memory for 

faces, names, business details, studies, con- 

versation; develops will, public speaking, personality, 

Send today for Free Booklet, Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 754 Auditorium Bldg., Chicace 








you 





SNAP 
GAN THE 
BIND KLIP ON 
your papers, pamphlets, and 


magazines in ten seconds. Used by U. 8S. Govern- 
ment, N. Y. State Library, Yale. etc. $5 per 100. Sam- 
ple doz, mailed for 75c. Covers to order, Price-list 
free, Address, 


H. MH. BALLARD, - Pittsfield, Mass. 

















MORE OR LESS PUNGENT | 


Trapped.—INNKEEPER— ‘That man over there 


who began with venison has just ordered some roast 
mutton. Now we are in for it.’’—-Fltegende Biaetter. 


The Money.—‘‘An artist,’’ said the man with 
pointed whiskers, ‘‘must not think about money.” 


“IT suppose not,’’ answered Mr. Cumrox. ‘‘Every 
time I buy a picture the artist wants enough to keep 





| 
t 


ie 


fo 


him from thinking about money for the rest of his} |. 


life.’-—-Washington Star. 


The Necessary.—‘‘Oh, doctor,’’ exclaimed the 
nervous young wife, as the eminent surgeon entered } 
the sick-room, ‘‘if an operation is necessary we want | 
you to operate immediately! Expense is no object } 
at all.’’ . / 

‘‘We will operate at once,” replied the eminent 


surgeon, without looking at the patient.—-Hertzber- 
ger’s Weekly. 


Not His Fault.—MaGIstTrRATF (sternly)—‘‘ Didn’t 
T tell you the last time you were here I never wanted 
you to come before me again?’’ 

PRISONER—'‘Yes, sit; but I couldn’t make the 
policeman believe it.’’— T7t-Bits. 





Cutting Their Weeds.—Hykrer—‘‘Why did you 
give up smoking?”’ 

PyKEer— In order to marry a rich widow.”’ 

HykER—“‘I fail to see the connection.” 


Pyxer—'‘She refused to give up her weeds unless 
I would give up mine.’’—Chicago News. 


No Danger.—‘‘I hope, driver, you will not run 
away with me!”’ 

‘‘Bless yer, no, mum! I’ve got a wife and six 
kids at home already!’’—London Opinion. 


All in One.—SuNDAyY-SCHOOL TEACHER—‘‘And 
you have no brothers or sisters?”’ 

Littte Epna—“‘‘No, ma’am. I’m all the children 
we've got.’’— New Orleans Times-Democrat, 


Chalking Up a Race.—Two Irishmen were about 
to run a race to a certain tree by different routes. 
Suddenly Mike slapped Pat on the back and asked 
how they were to tell who reached the destination 
first. After a moment’s thought Pat answered: 

‘IT tell yez, Mike, if I get there first I'll make a 
mark on that tree with this chalk, and if you get there 
first you can rub it out.”-— Judge. 


Jeweler’s Last Chance.—Brine (soon after the 
marriage )—‘‘ That jeweler who sold you the wedding- 
ring sadly overcharged you.” 

Groom—‘‘The rogue! And I have bought four 
engagement-rings from him!’’—Meggendorfer Blaet- 
ter. 


Going Back Again.—Rip Van Winkle returned 
from his long sleep looking fresh as a daisy and made 
his way to the village barber-shop, not only because 
he needed a haircut and shave, but also because he 
wished to catch up on the news, 





‘*‘Let’s see,’’ said he to the barber after he was | 
safely tucked in the chair, ‘‘I’ve been asleep twenty 
years, haven’t I?”’ 

‘*Yep,’’ replied the tonsorialist. j 

“Have I missed much?”’ 

‘*Nope, we bin standin’ pat.”’ 

‘‘Has Congress done anything yet?” 

“Not a thing.” 

‘‘Jerome done anything?’’ 

‘“*Nope.” 

**Platt resigned?’’ 

**Nope.”’ 

‘*Panama Canal built?”’ 

“Nope.” 

‘*Bryan been elected?” 

‘‘Nope.”’ 

‘‘Carnegie poor?’”’ | 

**Nope.”’ 








‘Well, say,”’ said Rip, rising up in the chair, 
‘‘never mind shaving the other side of ny face. I’m 
going back to sleep again.’’—Success. 
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The Selection of 
a Memorial 


a mausoleum, monument, shaft, headstone, 
or in whatever form it may be, is all too 
often made on the spur of the moment—in 
haste at a time, perhaps, when grief has 
caused a disregard of usual business sense. 
Moreover, the general public is naturally 
unfamiliar with the different grades of 
granite and their lasting qualities, 

You are entitled to know what you are 
getting in  stone-quality—material with 
strength to last for generations—and in de- 
sign to suit the size and surroundings of the 
family plot. Also you must get the finest of 
workmanship, and all at the lowest possible 
price. 

All these points I guarantee you absolutely. 

Monument-making has been my life work. 


My illustrated booklet is interesting, 


and you will do well to write for it if 
you need a memorial, 


J.L.MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 


47 Liberty St., QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Tartarlithine is the antidote to the uric acid 


poisoning which causes Rheumatism and Gout. 


Tartarlithine does not upset the stomach. 


The New York Medical Journal says: “Tartarlithine will 
increase the normal alkalinity of the blood, eliminate uric 
acid freely and not disturb the normal ease with which the 
kidneys can perform their function, In Rheumatism 
Tartarlithine is beneficial und refreshing.”’ 


FREE SAMPLE and our booklet on RHEUMA- 
TISM sent free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. M, 98 Fulton St., New York 
(Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 
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A Patriot.—'' Johnny. what's a patriot?’ 

“*4 boy who'd rather miss seein’ de game dan go 
jn OD & ball knocked over de fence by de visitin’ 
in 


team.” —Louisville Courter- J. ournal, 





His Exercise.—Fapvpist Visiror—''Are you a)- 
Jowed in this prison any exercise beneficial for your 


health? ”’ : 
Convict—'‘Oh, yes, ma’am. By advice of my 
counse) J have been skipping the rope,”"—Baltimore 


American. 





He Found Out.—GeENTLEMAN (to cigar dealer)— 
“Have you any So-and-So brand in stock? How 
are they?" ‘ ; 

DEALER—‘‘First-class, sir. This last lot is an 

»”» 
extremely fine one. 

GENTLEMAN (departing)—‘‘Thanks; you wrote 
that they were very poor but I am pleased to find 
you were mistaken. Iam the manufacturer. Goode 
day. "—Philadelphia Inqutrer. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


June 26.—Fifteen persons are killed and 270 injured 
in a collision of trains on the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway. 

June 27.—The Russian Council of Empire adopts 
the naval budget, including an item of $5,500,000 
which was not sanctioned by the Douma, 

une 28.—Seventeen persons are hurt, two fatally, 

J in a wreck on the Canadian Pacific Railway fae 
Ontario. 

Tribesmen defeat the forces of Mulai Hafig near 
Morocco City, 

A mass-meeting of Republicans in Lisbon demand 
an investigation of the alleged misuse of public 
funds in the reign of the late King Carlos, 


June 29.—The balloon Cognac, owned by the Swiss 
Aero Club. succeeds in crossing the Alps. 


Sir Thomas Lipton confirms the report that he 
will challenge again for the America’s cup. 


June 30.—Suffragettes attempt to storm the House 
of Commons, but are repulsed by the police; 
windows in Premier Asquith’s residence are 


broken, and 29 arrests are made, 

July 1.—Count Zeppelin, with a crew of fourteen 
men, breaks the world’s record for an air-ship 
flight, remaining in the air twelve hours, at an 
average speed of 34 miles an hour. 


Domestic. 


GENERAL. 


June 26.—The funeral of ex-President Cleveland is 
held at Princeton, N. J. 


June 29.—The Equitable Life Assurance Society files 
plans for a 62-story building on Broadway, in 
New York, 


June 30.—The New York mayoralty recount pros 
ceedings come to an end, vindicating Mayor 
McClellan’s right to the office. 

July 1.—A receiver is appointed for the Norfolk 
and Southern Railread. 

George H. Daniels, former genera) passenger agent 


of the New York Central Railroad, dies at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 


July 2—Murat Halstead, veteran journalist, dies 
at Cincinnati. 

James §. Sherman, Republican Vice-Presidential 

candidate, who has been ona in Cleveland, 


arrives at his home in Utica, N 


Po.iTiIcaL. 


June 26.—Secretary Taft, General Luke E. Wright, 
F. ellogg, and William L. Ward hold a con- 


ference with President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay; 
it is announced that the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee will probably be chosen 
on July 8. 
June 28.—In the Democratic primaries in Tennessee 
Overnor Patterson wins a renomination over 


Senator Carmack on a local option issue, and Con- | 


gressman John Wesley Gaines is defeated. 


July 1.—Luke E. Wright takes the oath of office as 
Secretary of War, succeeding William H. Taft. 


~ -FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressed WE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 


















‘COMES OUT A RIBBON 
2 DIES* PUAT. 


_ON THE BRUSH | 
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Perfect not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of thenew package. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 


ailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. Y, 55 John Street, New York, U. 8. A. 
Makers of the World-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes. 














: , Porch | ; 
Vase path Ets ye moi 


How much money can you save? 


If you could be assured of 


Absolute Safety 


would 6 per cent. interest look at- : 


stitch weave. They are 
artistically stained in 
weather-proof colors to 
harmonize with color 
echeme of house. 


They keep out the sun, 
but let in the breeze. 
Can be seen through 
from the inside, but 
not from the outside. 


} giving privacy and se- § 
clusion. ‘hey are in- 


ty, nm 
U expensive— average 
AY 


fit r " * equipment costing onl 
Nig € 





tractive to you? Let us tell you 


about our certihcate of deposit plan 
—You decide whether it is good 

The shades come in va- 

Fions widths. or not. 


We will send full information—An- 


NN [a é 
wih in 
Wa swer every possible question if you 
“all” which do not last and 


always look cheap. wil simply 


_.,, WRITE FOR BOOKLET alinen 
ndsomely illustrated incolors, and fully describ- 
CMa The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 


-_ Vudor Porch. Shades an Vud 
en 
we 1 . 1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md, 


4 rom $2 to $10 accord- 
|! ing to size of porch. 
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y-made or 
imported screens 
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Odors as 
Danger - Signals 


Vudor dealer in yourtown. Address 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 230 Mull St., Janesville, Wis, 
The heat of summer reduces your vitality, saps your strength. 
Don’t risk disease from the fumes and gases of fermenting 
garbage. 
Don’t let flies and mosquitoes carry its germs. 
Because of its close-fitting lid and water-tight bottom, 


thousands of Witt’s cans were sold during June. Each one 
means a home secure from the menace of decaying garbage} 


2” gui eh 


Peet LD. Che ABE to. 50% 


This is a matter of vital importance to you, one worth your 
immediate attention. If your garbage can be detected, get 


a Witt’s can. 

Known by the yellow label Witt’s. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, we’ll supply you direct. 

THREE SIZEs:—No. I, 15} X25 inches; No. 2, 18x25; No. 
3, 20} x25; Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; No. 8, 7 gallons; 
No. 9, 10 gallons. Address 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
CINCINNATI, O, 
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' «|| THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
Everything a Catholic ene 
















































should know — is 


told: Every ques- = ij 

pen tion a Catholic 
nd Prayers may ask—is an- In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
swered in correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


The Manual eli te 
of Prayers ee The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 


mous communications, 
—the prayer-book which 
Cardinal Gibbons ° “urges 
Th Ye es to use. “Rnwiepr ce event 

Nat : } : It isons ton pray- ‘F. W. S.,”. Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘ Are there any 
Naliona er-book—it is a concise three words of like :ormation and like pronunciation 
Catholic cyclopedia. in the English language ?”’ 





Prayer 














An emigrant is one who leaves a country to 





immigrate into another; thus, many persons emigrate 
from England and immigrate to the United States. 











00! J ve ’ pl 
wie Comnpasensevers practice, There are not. There are, however, three words 5 ‘pring aa ne tempered steel with coil 
fre a. — me ws ah in the English language which are pronounced to: : + (hrohenarchae Tinea ee 
; MURPHY of the Cross, Introits, || (1) to, the preposition, (2) too, the adverb; (3) two,} } © out tearing fabricor bending pin.” Practi ctically 
ps as Collects, Epistles and Gospels, ie ee endestrach ble, Made in icke) Plate, Jet 
; and Post pe ren nee Pe eo er. and Dull Black Enamel. . 
c e 2 : 
soe ed ony ide Chase: JF yelled _ “W.N.S.,’’ Scituate, Mass.—‘‘ What are the mean- Also 14K Rowan Plateor Bright Rolled 
; life cov vered-from Be tism tothe || ings of the words paerophorn and aedids ?”’ Gold Finish, that will ee ters its luster ag 
R ' ? e @ Mass is print- : 
od tn pla, C7Ds for those peed Psorophora (not paerophorn) is the name of a pines 2 look i well as the igh est Price : 
He” ht. snus of flies closely alli eo emer 
pooreyesight. ss sige. bound genus of flies closely allied to the genus C ulex, which Price, Nickel dull Black, 400 is 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back, gold title, blind 1S a mosquito. The word Aedids is derived from 10 cents; Hate, 2 ¢ 
=e back, round corners. red under “See || Aédes, which is also the name of a genus of mos- conte, 
} son / coupon.) quitoes. : Ki As Tgp ee on 
9 nO 5 F RE E—Interesting 32-page bro- keep them, an "ae way wil e 
heyy agit Im chure, including Archbishop Car- B.S.,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘ When should can and sent by mail on the receipt of price and deal, 
angie * roll's historic prayer, mailed || may be used ?”” ide ergs ean ha back i [yout 
WM Ye a PMenge ie note ee ae Can always refers to some form of possibility, 
ey %e, ° tog 00 hp think would want || but where simple permission is required may should 
i 7; ‘he ay, the Manual of be used. 
Ate a4 S, % Prayers. 
 °.. . ng Be 4 “*C.S. G..”” Fostoria, O.—‘* What is the difference 
j tty °*., 7 b h . 9”) 
Seah on. ~ etween the w ‘age emigrant and immigrant | 
a ‘ 1 


“J. R.,” Goray, Ire.—-The word ‘‘Indulgents”’ is 
an epithet which the Jacobins of the School of Robes- 
pierre applied to those who, like Danton and Des- 
moulins, wished to check the Terrorist movement 
during the Freach Revolution. | 





‘*D. W.,’ Bozeman, Mont.—‘‘Lush grass’’ is suc- AUTOMOBILISTS 
culent grass of luxuriant growth. The term was and men in all walks of life should know the merits of 
used by Shakespeare, who wrote (Tempest, act 2, LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
scene 1), ‘‘How lush and lusty the grass looks, how 

Sanat” LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


No matter how soiled, they are cleaned instantly 
with a damp cloth, and made white as new. Abso- 


“E. C. B.,’’ Colusa, Cal.—The term ‘‘Gargan- lutely waterproof, they hold their shape under al] 


| 


: hie ae oe 8 Not cellu- 

tuan"’ means ‘‘of, pertaining to, or similar to Gar- conditions. Bee ee eed Soec wid toee oe 
gantua, the giant of Rabelais’ satire, who drank ora COLLARS 28c. style in all sizes, 

a4 sad i : i ; : c 

ie ge idea dry, and ate in his salad lettuces as big | If not at your dealer’s, send, giving styles, size, RUM= 

a as walnut-trees, and whose parents found it neces- | ber wanted, with remittance, and we will mail, 

a 

he 


é . : A 5 tpaid. Booklet of styles free on request. 
sary to have 17,913 cows to supply him with milk = 
Die de Retees Bienen then denne sucngillla THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept. 13, 7 Waverly Pi., ew York 


big; enormous. 





For Porches, Lawns, Tents, Bungalows, Dens 








Combines Hammock. “H. B.,”’ Pittsfield, I1lL—The word ‘‘remorse” 
Couch and Swing Seat means, ‘‘keen or distracting pain or anguish caused 

Eee by a sense of guilt; distressing self-reproach,”’ and 

in picture, Made of heavy canvas,strong wood provided, of course, that his friends had never done 

frame and thick mattress with removabie mat- him any injury, is not used correctly in the sentence, 

tress cover. Will hold half a dozen people; ‘ ee ae r 4S Ss 

lasts a lifetime; carefully covered and packed The news of kis death was receiv ed with great regret 

with lines and hooks ready for hanging—sent and remorse on the part of his many friends.’’ There- 

anywhere by express or freight. fore, the word “*orief’’ should be used instead of ‘‘re- ee ee ee ee ee i a a a es = y 

” 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET acl 





sf ehiniee about the advantages and uses 80 Ss hi Ht e Ss Cc: ‘ 
of this hammock, and price list of styles and 
sizes. The genuine Gloncester Hammock is St ae ee eS ee 


— if ly, clip 
sold only direct by us, the makers. Write to- Go to your dealer — if he can’t supp 
day for particulars: hammock weather is due. A Happy out this whole ad as a certificate and we @ 


° ill supply you direct with & 
E. L. Rowe & Son, Inc., 29 Wharf St., Gloucester, Mass, Marr lage ier ee 
























| 
largely on a knowl- Best for black or russet shoes—will not change 
edge of the whole truth original color of tan, russet or brown—a pure ‘ 

cen, ote ene Rialto oil dressing—gives a quick, lasting, waterproof 
CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH balation an Te and beeeh. shine. fas a delicate odor. and won't, rub off t 

on hands or garments. lomes in glass jar. 
1 This knowledge does not come A li 
nib . _— —~ —— ee = . i intelligently of itself, nor correct- Use Senge rp rg on Shade St. Chicago ( 
adverbs. By JAMES C FERNALD. 12mo. Cloth, 344 ly from in everyday sources. 


pp., $1.50 net ; by mail $1.63. 


** It is a book of great value to all who take anv interest Sexo logy 
ane and elegant language.’’—Baltimore Method. ( C010 
. 


f y . : “a 
pritiom 1. walling. tM D..sooparts in 1I( PQWIAY’S § Florime 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK heaped eh tg a in one volume: ° rim 0 lon 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
























gives a skin of child-like purity. It feeds and nour- 
H vr as Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, ishes impoverished, shrunken skin and cellular 
e § i BES i Law k Knowledge a Father Should Have. tissues; banishes redness, roughness, tan and sun- 
= Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, burn, quickly heals chapped hands, face and lips. 
One burner will give as much light as Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, Its purifying and emo)lient properties make the skin 
ten ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, exquisitely soft, smooth, white, and in its natural 
power electric bulbs — six 16 candle Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, healthy condition. A fragrant, enjoyable toilet 
power gas jets or 5acetylene gas Knowledge a Mother Should Have. necessity of felicitous combination, appearance and 
jets. Gosts 2 cts. per week, Pro- Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, quality, giving pleasing results and rare satisfaction. 
duces & pure, white, steady, safe Medical Knowledge a Wife Shov'ld Have. Ask for it, and take no substitute. There is nothing 
light. Over 200 styles. Every Rieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 “just as good.” Artistic booklet and generous sized 
} lamp warranted. Agents want 

















a: Wate dur enteian, | Write for “ Other People’s Opinious ” and Table of Contents sample bottle free by mail. Address 
HE BEST LIGHT Co. Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. | | Fow.er, Manufacturing Chemist, New London, com J 


. 5th St.. Canton. ® 
Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing 0 advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 

















The Straight Edge 
Industrial 
Settlement 


an INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
SION for the study of Industrial Problems by 
tical and experimental methods. % It finds 
men anid: women who need work and GOES 
INTO BUSINESS with them, gene land, 
tools and working outfit, and enabling the 
workers 'to have what they earn, under a just, 
equitable and democratic plan of division, based 
on recognized industrial efficiency and length 
of service. w& It helps people to help them- 
selves honestly and honorably. vw It MAKES 
NEW PLACES in the industrial world for 
those who are shoved aside in the competitive 
scramble. % It is incorporated under the laws 
of New York, and holds property like a 
school or church or club, not for profit but 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 
It is a working model of an ideal industrial 
commonwealth founded on the Golden Rule. 


During 1907, with a working outfit worth $4,625, 
forty-five persons—15 at a time on an average— 
earned their living in the Straight Edge Industries. 
The same amount invested in five per cent. in- 
terest-bearing securities, the most approved way 
of supporting charities, would have yielded an 


income of 63 cents a day, enough to support 
114 paupers in idleness at 50 cents a day apiece. 


@-@-0-.-0-6 


This shows that industry organized on the Straight 
Edge plan is twelve times more effective than 
charity, aside from the moral effect of honest, self- 
supporting industry, between which and any form 
of et a there is no possible basis for comparison, 


Since the fundamental problems of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter must be provided for in some 
way before systematic work of any kind can 
proceed, the Straight Edge takes up first the 
making of bread and other food specialties, 
gardening, fruit-growing, making and wash- 
ing clothes, building houses and workshops, 
caring for and training children, which service 
is given to workers as part of their compensa- 
tion and to the public on commercial terms. 


Commit some Overt fict of love and 
good-will that will identify you with 
the “STRAIGHT EDGE FELLOWSHIP” 


Those who show intelligent interest in the purpose 
of the Straight Edge, either by contributing toward 
its public'educational work or by furnishing capital 
fot the equipment and extension of its industries, 
receive a unique certificate of enrollment in the 
“Straight Edge Fellowship’ and occasional news 
letters, booklets and announcements issued by 
the Straight Edge press from time to time to 
keep friends informed about the progress of the 
work and to discuss practical problems that arise. 


CONTRIBUTORS OF $1{ toward the Fellowship 
Fund get a good hot dollar’s worth. Some think 


it’s worth $25 or $50. | 


INVESTORS OF $10 or more in Straight Edge Ex- 
tension Bonds get good returns on theirinvestment 
and enable workers, by a very moderate tax on their 
earnings,to pay for land,tools, machinery and work- 
ing equipment. To those who want their money 
working for social and industrial betterment, these 
bonds are A MOST ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT. 





There are so many interesting facts to tell 
about the Straight Edge, and so many inter- 
esting people like the late Mayor Jones of | 
Toledo, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, I. K. Funk, | 
R. Heber Newton, Josiah Strong, Edward 
Howard Griggs, have said so many inter- 
esting things about it, that every reader of 
this notice should write for a smail handful 
of “printed things’’ about the enterprise. 


ENCLOSE 10c. IF YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE IT 


This guar 
pairs of ‘‘Hole 


ntee comes in each 
proof’’ Sox. 


them, we will replace them free.’’ 
This means just what it says. 


reason is this:— 
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Tf your dealer does not have genuine 


box of SIX **Holeproof’’ Sox, bearing the **Hole- 


baad any or all of these proof’’ Trademark, order direct from 
sox come to holes in six months from the day you buy \y- 


Remit in any convenient way. 
Mail coupon to us and we will ship you 
the sox promptly and prepay transpor- 
And remember—the 


tation charges. 
4 Only 46 out of ‘*Holeproof”’ guarantee protects you. If 
1,000 pairs sold ever came back for replacement. i 


the sox come to holes and darning with- 
The in six months, you get new sox FREE. 


We pay an average of 73c per pound for our yarns. Holeproor § Pits, $2. Medium, light, 
Sox 


We buy only the best that the market affurds—Egyp- 


tian and Sea Island Cotton. 


and extra light weight for 
midsummer wear. Black, 
light and‘dark tan, navy blue and pearl 
gray. Sizes, 9 to 12. Six pairs of a size 


We could pay 35c as others who make sox do. But 8nd weight in @ box. One color or 


such ‘yarn is weak. 
your sox soft. 
They fit like silk gloves. 
guaranteed sox. 

Learn what a comfort they are. 


Then it is harsh, an 


““Holeproof’’ are 


No others are so well made. 


assorted to order. , 
d you want Holsscact airs, $2. Medium 


i P 3, 
“‘Holeproof’’ are soft, thin and cool, Stockings [(i!*, Black. tan, and 


black with white feet. 


“Finished like silk. 6 pairs, 
Holeproat $3. Extra light weight. 
Lustre-SoX jack, navy blue, Burgun- 
dy red, light and durk tan and pearl 
gray. Sizes 9% tol2. 


Finished like silk, 6 


the original Sizes, 8 to 11 


oe 
oleproof flosiery iiizy esis 
Stockings Sizes. 3 “a i. and black. 


“Sott and light wetght—as you like it.” 


Let Holeproof Sox Sell Themselves to You 


Please learn that the only difference 
between the best unguaranteed sox 
and “Holeproof” is that ‘“Holeproof” 
weary longer. Examinethem. Notice 
how soft and light they are. 
any brand of sox with ‘ Holeproof,’ 
Then let “‘Holeproof’? show how the 
wear, 


as memo 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. 


Compare 


Cut out coupon 





Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
153 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis, 










Enclosed $______ Please send me 


boxes of Holeproof_______ Size 
Weight_. 


’ Colors 


'¥ 








Name 


Address 
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Centenary Collegiate Institute 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Offers the hills of New Jersey for health of body; 


the halls of a new modern school building for 
ideal equipment; the régime prescribed by a 
strong faculty for culture of mind; a high moral 
atmosphere for character development; an exceed- 
ingly low rate in consideration of the advantages. 


College, preparatory and other courses. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, and the best of athletic facili- 
ties. Year opens Sept. 23. For catalogue address 


Jonathan M. Meeker, Ph.D., D.D., Pres’t 














Mr. Sargent’s Travel School JS¢, 


Sails Oct. 1st for eight months in Europe. Individ- 
ual instruction in all usual school subjects. Efficient 
preparation for college. 5th year. Prospectus. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 





New York, New York City, Centra] Park West and 63d St. 
Ethical Culture Sch Day School for 


Cc ool. Boys and Girls. 
Kindergarten and Elementary, High School and College 
Preparatory, and Normal Training Departments. Music, 
Art, Physical Training Festivals. arents are invited to 
visit the school. Catalogue. FRANKLIN C. LEwI1s, Supt. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL gy 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet by reason 
of endowment the tuition is only $400. A new building will 
be opened in September. 

REV. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A,, Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 








West End, 
Jersey Coast Summer School, "‘S: 5: 
Third year, Expert tutoring in freshman year, college preparatory, 
lower school and general studies at any home on the Jersey Coast. 
Booklet. Address the Head Masters at West End, N. J., P. O. Box 37. 


SEE THAT GLIP? 


T= NIAGARA OLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to ¥ in. in thickness, 
and can _be used over and over 
again. Better than pins for filing 
letters, records, cards, ete. Avoid 


FACSIMILE 
4 \ 
/ 

| Punsightly pinholes in attaching 

second letters, business cards, 


checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desk convenience. Sample box lic. ,postpaid., 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. City. 

















MassacuvuseEtts, Norton. 


Wheaton Seminary $ Young Women 
REv. SAMUEL V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 


74th year begins Sept. 16th, 1908. Endowed. Certificates 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Artand music. Native French and German, 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
etc. Steam and electricity. ealthfu) location within 
30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton: Mass. 





New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


Mrs, Helen M. Scoville’sSchool (3: 


Classical School. Music, Art, Languages. Advantages of 
the city. Home care and social life. Special and regular 
studies. Physical culture, riding, and out-door exercise. 


Gymnasium. Annex in Paris. Summer travel. 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y,. 
Boarding and Day School for Little Girls, Kindergarten, 
rimary, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 
Address Box 53, Briarcliff Manor, for circulars. 








NEw York, Briarcliff Manor. 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls. : 


The next school year will open on Thursday the sth' of 
October. Terms #1,000 per year. Address 
Miss Mary ALIcE Knox, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





Massacuusetts, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 


The Whittier School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Special Courses, Broad training, Ideal ~ 
Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For catalogue; 
address Mrs, ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


/YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


| by writing SCHOOL AGENCY, 526-41 Park Row, New York 


















This institution safeguards ifs de- 
positors: . . <A 
(1) by investing their money in inde- 






pendent First Mortgages. 










T LAKE SECURITY ¢ TRUST 


amounting to $300,000. 
TAL ESURPLUS $300.00000 SALT LAKE CITY. | 








Please write for booklet ** F.” 
SUVS SIIN 





n 








The Straight Edge, 1 Abingdon Sq., New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The OXYGEN foath 1 oe 


Keeps the mouth clean and healthy. 
Removes deposits from the teeth. 

Keeps the breath pure and uncontaminated. 
Removes discolorations and stains. 
Polishes the enamel. 

Whitens the teeth. 





No strong oils, carbolic acid 
or other irritants—just Oxy- 
gen; nature’s cleanser. 


The OXYGEN does it 


Of all Druggists, 25 cents. 





Dainty trial size can 
and booklet sent 
on receipt of 5 cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


91-97 Fulton St. 
New York 


= Remington Typewriter ompany 
is INCORPORATED 
New York and Everywhere 
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BETTER POSITION 


And Increased Salary as a Result of 
Kating Right Food. 





There is not only comfort in eating food that 
nourishes brain and. body, but sometimes it helps a 
lot in increasing one’s salary. 

A Kans. schoo) teacher tells an interesting experi- 
ence. She says: 

“About two years ago I was extremely miserable 
from a nervousness that had been coming on for some 
time. Any sudden noise was actually painfu) to 
me and my nights were made miserable by horrible 
nightmare. 

“T was losing flesh all the time and at last was 
obliged to give up the schoo) I was teaching and go 
home. 

“Mother put me to bed and sent for the doctor. 
J] was so nervous the cotton sheets gave me a chill 
and they put me in woolens. The medicine J took 
did me no apparent good. Fina))y, a neighbor sug- 
gested that Grape-Nuts might be good for me to eat. 
{ had never heard of this food, but the name sounded 
good so I decided to try it, 

‘“*T began to eat Grape-Nuts and soon found my 
reserve energy growing so that in a short time I was 
filling a better position and drawing a larger salary 
than J had ever done before. ; 

“As [see little children playing around me and 
enter into their games J} wonder if I am the same 
teacher of whom, two years ago, the children spoke 
as ‘ugly old thing.’ 

‘‘Grape-Nuts food with cream has become a regular 
part of my diet, and I have not been sick a day in 
the past two years.’’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name piven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” i in pkgs. 

Ever read the above jetter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 


of human interest, 

















